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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TENSE-ASPECT  IN  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  ENGLISH: 

A SOCIOLINGUISTIC  PERSPECTIVE 

By 

Patrice  Dale  Williams 
August  1991 

Chair:  Dr.  Haig  Der-Houssikian 
Major  Department:  Linguistics 

This  dissertation  is  concerned  with  those  tenacious 
tense-aspect  features  of  African-American  English  (AAE)  that 
may  well  be  vestiges  of  a West  African  prototype.  The  study 
focused  on  comparing  those  tense-aspect  features  in  the 
discourse  of  AAE  speakers.  The  five  informants  were 
relatively  uneducated,  elderly  ministers  who  were  lifelong 
residents  of  the  rural  South. 

Two  sets  of  data  were  collected  from  each  subject.  The 
first,  a prepared  data  sample,  consisted  of  a sermon  from 
each  minister.  The  second,  the  prompted  data  sample,  was 
obtained  by  having  the  subjects,  during  an  interview, 
complete  statements  designed  to  elicit  AAE  features 
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predicted  by  a hypothetical  grammar.  The  subjects' 
responses  were  evaluated  according  to  a Dialect  Response 
Evaluation  Sheet  (DRES). 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  no 
statistically  significant  differences  1)  among  the  results 
of  the  prepared  data;  2)  among  the  results  of  the  prompted 
data;  3)  between  the  results  of  the  prepared  and  prompted 
data;  and  4)  between  the  results  of  the  combined  data  and 
results  predicted  by  hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  tense- 
aspect  . 

These  hypotheses  were  tested  via  the  t-test,  chi 
square,  Spearman  rho,  and  Kendall's  coefficient  of 
concordance.  Yates'  correction  was  used  to  correct  for 
bias.  The  results  of  these  measures  revealed  statistically 
significant  differences  within  the  prepared  results;  between 
the  prepared  and  prompted  results;  and  between  the  combined 
data  and  the  hypothetical  grammar.  The  null  hypothesis 
predicting  no  statistically  significant  differences  among 
the  prompted  results,  was,  however,  accepted. 

The  investigator  concluded  that  the  statistically 
significant  differences  within  the  prepared  data  were 
indicative  of  the  variable  nature  of  performance  and  that 
the  significant  differences  between  the  data  samples,  as 
well  as  between  the  combined  samples  and  the  hypothetical 
grammar,  underscored  the  need  for  effective  prompting,  or 
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elicitation  techniques,  in  order  to  better  tap  into  that 
elusive  domain  called  competence.  In  light  of  the  variable 
performance,  the  finding  of  no  statistically  significant 
differences  for  the  prompted  sample  indicated  how  inexact  a 
measure  of  competence  performance  is. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  congruent  with  the 
literature  on  ’’performance  versus  competence." 
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CHAPTER  1 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


For  some  time  now,  African-American  English  (AAE) 
has  been  a source  of  both  frustration  and  fascination 
for  many  linguists.  Not  only  has  it  withstood 
inspection  both  through  the  myopic  lenses  of  a 
"deficit”  theoretical  model,  and  from  the  more  focused 
perspective  of  a "different"  model,  but  it  has  also 
survived  such  pejorative  epithets  as  "deviant", 
"simplified",  "illogical",  and  "erratic"  (see  critiques 
by  Bailey,  1971;  Labov,  1972a,  1981;  Stewart,  1975.) 

Moreover,  its  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  a number  of 
language  sources,  from  pidgins  (Bolinger,  1980)  and 
creoles  (Bailey,  1971;  Bickerton  1973,  1976;  Rickford, 

1977;  Stewart,  1975)  to  West  African  languages  (Asante, 
1975;  Burling,  1982;  Dahl,  1984;  Davis,  1983;  Stewart, 
1975;  Twiggs,  1973)  and  even  to  corrupt  dialects  of 
American  English  ( McDavid , 1 9 7 1 ; Williamson,  1971). 

The  educational  systems  in  this  country  have  taken 
serious  steps  to  deal  with  AAE,  having  decided  at  one 
point  in  time  to  approach  it  as  a foreign  language  and, 
lastly,  as  a second  dialect.  Despite  all  these 
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measures,  African-American  English  has  survived  and,  in 
many  communities,  even  thrived. 


General  Background  to  AAE  Grammar 
A number  of  linguists  (Bolinger,  1980;  Stewart, 
1975;  Trudgill,  1983)  have  determined  that  the  most 
tenacious  aspect  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  aspect 
that  holds  the  greatest  fascination  for  them,  is  the 
grammar  of  AAE.  Smitherman  (1981,  pp . 523-24),  for 
example,  argues  that  "grammar  is  the  most  rigid  and 
fixed  aspect  of  speech,  that  part  of  any  language  which 
is  least  likely  to  change  over  time."  Specifically 
addressing  the  issue  of  the  tenacity  of  AAE  grammar, 
Stewart  (1971a)  adds: 

One  further  reason  why  both  language  teachers  and 
dialectologists  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  non-standard  Negro  dialects  may 
differ  from  non-standard  white  dialects  (even  in 
the  Deep  South)  may  simply  be  that  such 
differences  now  remain  mostly  in  syntax  (i.e., 
grammatical  patterns  and  categories)  rather  than 
in  vocabulary  or  lexicophonology  (i.e.,  word 
forms),  and  are  thus  not  normally  uncovered  by  the 
word-comparison  techniques  which  dialectologists 
and  non-linguists  rely  on  so  heavily,  (p.  463) 

Despite  numerous  observations,  however,  as  well  as 

a number  of  important  studies,  many  linguists  feel  that 

not  enough  progress  has  been  made  in  understanding  the 

true  nature  and  genesis  of  AAE  grammar.  Rickford 

(1983),  noting  the  lack  of  explanatory  adequacy  of  the 
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results  of  many  of  these  studies,  laments  that  actual 

descriptions  of  AAE  have  resulted  in  little  more  than  a 

discernment  of  the  difference  between  stressed  and 

unstressed  been . Upon  further  examination  of  these 

results,  Rickford  lodges  the  following  criticism: 

Almost  all  the  examples  given  by  previous 
researchers  involve  non-stative  verbs . This  may 
be  one  element  in  their  failure  to  perceive  the 
more  comprehensive  nature  of  BIN . This  failure  in 
turn  is  reflected  in  the  labels  they  choose  for 
the  form  . . . all  of  which  suggest  a Remote  Phase 

Completive  function  only.  (p.  193) 

Another  linguist,  Burling  (1982),  attributes  the 

problem  to  the  lack  of  adequate  instruments  with  which 

to  measure  a language  system  of  the  complexity  of  AAE. 

Labov  (1981),  however,  ascribes  the  problem  with 

explanatory  adequacy  not  to  the  lack  of  adequate 

measurement  devices,  nor  to  the  shortsightedness  or 

insensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  investigators;  he 

feels,  rather,  that  both  of  these  issues  are  mere 

symptoms  of  a much  bigger  problem--the  approaches 

themselves . 

Addressing  the  problem  of  the  approaches  used, 
Labov  criticizes  the  traditional  viewpoint,  which  he 
says  considers  nonstandard  speech  to  be  "a  set  of 
isolated  deviations  from  standard  English"  (1981,  p. 
514).  Labov  introduces  instead  an  opposing  viewpoint, 
suggesting  that  a "nonstandard  dialect  should  be 
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studied  as  an  isolated  system  in  its  own  right,  without 

any  reference  to  standard  English"  (p.  514).  Labov 

defends  his  position,  alluding  to  Chomsky's  (see 

Radford,  1981)  criteria  for  adequacy  of  a proposed 

grammar  of  a language.  Labov  argues: 

The  system  of  grammatical  forms  of  a dialect  can 
only  be  understood  through  their  internal 
relations.  ...  It  is  indeed  important  to  find 
such  relations  within  the  meaningful  set  of 
grammatical  distinctions,  if  they  exist,  because 
we  can  then  explain  rather  than  merely  describe 
behavior,  (p.  514) 

A number  of  other  linguists  (Baugh,  1983 :• Burling , 
1982;  Dillard,  1972,  1975;  Fasold,  1969;  McDavid  and 
Davis,  1972;  McDavid  and  McDavid,  1971;  Smitherman, 
1981;  Stewart  1971a,  1971b)  have  expressed  similar 
sentiments  about  the  study  of  AAE  as  a self-contained 
system . 

Despite  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  for  AAE  being 
studied  as  a self-contained  system,  an  initial 
comparison  with  Standard  American  English  ( SAS ) , as  has 
been  done  quite  often  in  the  past,  is  unavoidable. 

Such  a comparison  gives  one  a point  of  reference  from 
which  to  begin.  Furthermore,  since  the  majority  of  the 
patterns  that  tend  to  defy  analysis  lie  in  the  realm  of 
tense-aspect,  the  focus  of  this  study,  then  a 
discussion  of  the  features  that  constitute  this  area  is 
a necessary  starting  point.  Consequently,  after  a 
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brief  overview  of  the  present-day  status  of  the  study 
of  AAE,  I have  chosen  to  begin  with  a comparison  of  the 
tense-aspect  systems  of  SAE  and  AAE. 

Specific  Background  to  AAE  Tense-aspect 

Although  much  press  has  been  given  to  the  so- 
called  invariant  be  and  stressed  and  unstressed  been 
(Baugh,  1980;  Fasold,  1969;  Trudgill,  1983),  the  AAE 
tense-aspect  system  is  far  more  complex  than  the  two 
categories  above  could  indicate.  Fickett  (1975) 
reveals  a little  more  insight  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  tense-aspect  system  of  AAE  in  her  observation  that 
its  speakers  (whom  Fickett  refers  to  as  speakers  of 
"Merican")  "may  report  on  four  degrees  of  'pastness'  by 
means  of  [their]  phases"  (p.  85).  Fickett  makes  a 
further  observation  that  these  "phases"  are  achieved  by 
means  of  aspects,  three  of  which  Fickett  identifies  as 
crucial  to  Merican. 

Still,  however,  Fickett 's  observation  merely 
scratches  the  surface;  indeed,  in  my  lifelong  contact 
with  speakers  of  African-American  English,  and  as  a 
speaker  of  one  variety  of  African-American  English,  I 
myself  have  discerned  approximately  thirty-five  AAE 
tense-aspect  patterns,  some  of  which  lose  some  degree 
of  meaning  when  translated  into  SAE.  It  is  this 
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discernment,  moreover,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
study  described  here.  The  survival  of  these 
prototypical  patterns,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
AAE , may  well  represent  the  f ossilization  of  features 
of  the  earliest  form  of  African-American  English--that 
is,  the  prototype. 

My  study,  then,  sought  to  identify  and  isolate 
those  features  in  the  speech  of  present-day  African 
Americans  whose  speech  is  the  least  contaminated  by 
other  dialects  of  American  English--AAE-speaking 
ministers . 

Before  this  task  could  be  accomplished,  however, 
it  was  important  to  first  differentiate  between  these 
AAE  tense-aspect  patterns  and  those  employed  in  SAE . 

In  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  I examine  these 
patterns,  explaining  the  points  and  counterpoints  of 
these  two  different  tense-aspect  systems. 

A Comparative  Analysis  of  SAE  and  AAE 

Dahl  (1984)  differentiates  between  marked  and 
unmarked  distances.  After  first  defining  temporal 
distance  as  "a  measurement  of  the  distance  between  two 
points,  or  intervals,  in  time"  (p.  107),  Dahl  then 
cites  Reichenbach ' s theory  of  the  "three  points  in  time 
that  may  be  relevant  for  tense"  (p.  107). 
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According  to  Dahl,  Reichenbach  identifies  these 
relevant  points  as  follows: 

1)  the  speech  time  (S)--the  time  during  which 
the  event  is  being  talked  about,  usually  the 
present ; 

2)  the  event  time  (E)--the  time  at  which  the 
event  being  discussed  occurs,  or  will  occur; 
and 

3)  the  reference  time  (R)--a  point  in  time 

relative  to  which  E can  be  defined,  (p.  107) 

Dahl  explains  that  "in  the  unmarked  time,  R 
coincides  with  S or  E " (p.  107);  that  is,  the  time  that 
a particular  event  occurs  corresponds  to  the  definite 
present,  past  or  future  time  axis.  In  marked  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  R coincides  with  neither  S nor  E;  thus, 
rather  than  a single  measurable  temporal  distance-- 
between  S and  E/R  or  E and  S/R,  two  separate  distances 
must  be  determined:  the  distance  between  S and  E,  as 

well  as  the  distance  between  E and  R. 

Comrie  also  addresses  this  issue  of  marked 
temporal  distances  in  his  book  (1985).  Comrie 
classifies  all  of  the  devices  used  for  locating  events 
in  time  under  one  of  three  major  headings:  lexically 

composite  expressions,  lexical  stems,  and  grammatical 
categories,  the  last  of  which  he  considers  to  be  the 
least  sensitive  (or  most  marked)  of  the  three  classes. 
Comrie  then  goes  on  to  posit  that  "the  notions  that  are 
most  commonly  grammaticalized  across  the  languages  of 
the  world  are  simple  anteriority,  simultaneity,  and 
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posteriority,  i.e.,  with  the  present  moment  as  deictic 
centre,  past,  present,  and  future"  (p.  11).  Noting 

the  limited  use  of  the  grammatical  category  in  Standard 
American  English — to  express  present,  present 
pluperfect,  past,  past  pluperfect,  future,  and  future 
pluperfect,  Comrie  acknowledges  that  in  some  languages, 
there  is  a need  for  even  finer,  more  subtle 
dis tinctions--dist inctions  which,  he  adds,  can  be,  and 
usually  are,  effected  via  "grammatical  means."  Herein 
lies  the  essential  difference  between  the  tense-aspect 
systems  of  SAE  and  AAE . In  the  following  two  sections, 
I discuss  in  detail  the  essential  differences  between 
these  two  operative  terms--tense  and  aspect--and  show 
how  they  are  realized  in  different  ways  in  SAE  and  AAE. 
Tense 

In  SAE,  as  in  AAE,  there  are  three  identifiable 
time  frames--the  present,  which  is  considered  the 
moment  of  speaking;  the  past,  which  is  the  time  frame 
that  occurs  before  the  moment  of  speaking;  and  the 
future,  which  is  the  time  frame  that  occurs  after  the 
speech  time.  In  both  systems,  one  can  simply  indicate 
that  an  event  occurred  in  the  past,  or  will  occur  in 
the  future,  with  no  particular  focus  on  the  distance 
between  E and  R,  as  exemplified  by  "The  young  girl  grew 
flowers"  and  "The  young  girl  will  grow  flowers." 
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Thus,  in  both  SAE  and  AAE , the  event  and  reference 
time  can  be  s imultaneous--that  is,  an  unmarked 
occurrence  in  which  distance  need  only  be  interpreted 
from  the  speech  time  to  the  event  or  reference  time. 
However,  whereas  in  SAE  there  is  a distinction  between 
the  -ed  form  of  a verb  and  the  -en  form,  in  AAE,  no 
such  distinction  is  made,  particularly  in  the  main 
verb . 

For  example,  either  the  -ed  or  the  -en  form  can  be 
used  to  denote  a demarcated  past  event — that  is,  one 
whose  boundaries  begin  and  end  before  the  speech  time. 
Consequently,  the  two  forms  are  used  interchangeably, 
or  in  free  variation.  Even  more  interesting  is  that 
even  the  present  form  of  the  verb  is  used  quite  often 
to  express  past  events--so  often,  in  fact,  that  some 
linguists  have  suggested  that  AAE  speakers  have  no 
concept  "past".  These  linguists  base  their  conclusions 
on  expressions  such  as  the  following,  all  of  which  are 
common  expressions  in  AAE: 

1.3  I begun  my  work. 

1.4  I had  begin  to  get  tired. 

1.5  I had  began  the  job  yesterday. 

As  is  the  case  in  SAE,  AAE  does  recognize  a past 
time.  In  AAE,  moreover,  the  past  time  frame  is  further 
divaricated  to  denote  both  remote  and  recent  past 


events . 
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Thus,  whereas  in  a simple  past  event,  beginning 
and  ending  points  are  of  no  consequence  except  to  mark 
the  event  as  occurring  before  the  present  time,  in  the 
remote  and  recent  past,  the  initiation  of  the  past 
event  is  considered,  with  the  remote  past  event 
commencing  farthest  away  from  the  present  time  and  the 
recent  past  event  commencing  closest  to  the  present 
time.  With  the  simple  past,  however,  there  is  no 
inherent  measure  of  psychological  or  physical  distance 
from  the  present  time.  This  remote/recent  past 
distinction  is  achieved  via  the  use  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  been . Consider  the  following: 

1.6  I been  sick. 

1.7  I bin  sick. 

In  1.6,  which  contains  unstressed  been , the 
meaning  is  "Recently,  I was  sick,  but  I am  no  longer 
sick."  In  1.7,  which  contains  stressed  been , the 
intended  meaning  is  "My  illness  began  a long  time  ago 
and  is  ongoing."  Thus,  via  a stress  morpheme  alone, 

AAE  has  the  capacity  to  indicate  the  relative  distance 
of  the  reference  time  from  the  present,  or  speech  time, 
as  well  as  the  relative  distance  of  the  event  time  from 
the  reference  time,  a dual  measurement  that  Dahl  has 
identified  as  a marked  phenomenon. 

SAE , like  AAE,  can  indicate  a more  recent  past 
event.  In  SAE,  this  event  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
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the  pattern  have  + V-en;  however,  it  appears  that  the 
primary  aim  of  such  a pattern  is  anteriority  rather 
than  recency.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following: 

1.8  I have  forgotten. 

1.9  I had  remembered  to  lock  the  gate. 

In  1.8,  called  the  present  perfect  in  SAE , the 
process  of  forgetting  begins  before  the  moment  of 
speech  and,  therefore,  precedes  the  attempt  to  retrieve 
the  information.  In  1.9,  called  the  past  perfect  in 
SAE,  the  use  of  the  past  tense  form  of  have  indicates 
that  the  process  of  remembering  begins  and  ends  before 
the  act  of  locking  the  gate  is  initiated;  thus,  again, 
anteriority  is  the  motivation  for  the  use  of  the 
pattern.  Further  motivations  for  the  use  of  this 

L 

pattern,  according  to  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen-Freeman 
(1983),  are  1)  relevance  of  the  past  event  to  the 
speech  event  and  2)  the  ongoing  nature  of  a past  event. 

Aspect 

Nida  (1949/1976),  has  identified  the  following 
fourteen  aspects: 

1)  Punctiliar,  action  considered  as  a single 

temporal  unit; 

2)  Momentaneous , action  covering  a short  period 

of  time; 

3)  Continuative , action  which  continues; 

4)  Repetitive,  repeated  action; 

5)  Frequentative,  action  repeated  frequently; 

6)  Habituative,  a habitual  action; 

7)  Customary,  a customary  action; 

8)  Simulfactive,  an  action  occurring  all  at  the 

same  time; 
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9)  Inchoative  (or  inceptive),  an  action 

beginning ; 

10)  Cessative,  an  action  ceasing; 

11)  Completive  (or  perfective),  an  action  which  is 

complete; 

12)  Incompletive  (or  imperf ective ) , an  action 

which  is  not  complete; 

13)  Augmentative,  an  action  increasing  in 

volume ; 

14)  Diminutive,  an  action  decreasing  in 

volume,  (pp.  167-168) 

Aspects  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  and  12  appear  to  be  a 
direct  function  of  the  type  of  verb  used,  a phenomenon 
that  Hopper  and  Thompson  (1980)  call  "Aktionsart . " 
Hopper  and  Thompson  contrast  this  inherent  aspect  of 
the  verb,  of  which  they  cite  "duration"  and 
"punctuality"  as  examples,  with  grammatical  aspect, 
which  they  define  in  terms  of  "felicity"  and 
"perf ectivity " (p.  271). 

Foley  and  Van  Valin  (1984,  p.  36),  too,  allude  to 
this  verb-internal  aspect,  invoking  "Dowty's  program  of 
lexical  decomposition[ , which]  is  based  on  a verb 
classification  scheme  derived  from  that  proposed  in 
Vendler  (1967)."  The  four  classes  of  predicates  that 
Foley  and  Van  Valin  report  as  having  been  identified  by 
Vendler  are  as  follows:  states,  activities, 

accomplishments,  and  achievements.  Using  Dowty's 
scheme,  Foley  and  Van  Valin  assert  that  the  verb  of 
state  indicates  the  pervading  presence  of  a condition. 
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This  aspect  corresponds  to  Nida's  concept  of  a 
state  as  well.  Although  Nida  refers  to  this  aspect  as 
an  action , it  is,  essentially,  a state — the  existence 
of  a condition,  with  no  thought  being  given  to  its 
point  of  origin  or  its  possible  termination  point.  The 
punctiliar  and  momentaneous  aspects  involve  actions  of 
very  brief  duration. 

In  the  punctiliar,  of  which  slap  is  an  example, 
the  punctual  act  is  preceded  by  a process  (that  of 
moving  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to  be 
slapped),  as  well  as  followed  by  one  (that  of  moving 
the  hand  away  from  the  object  that  has  been  slapped) ; 
however,  the  actual  slap  is  not  instantiated  until 
there  is  both  contact  with,  and  some  degree  of  impact 
on,  an  object. 

With  the  momentaneous  aspect,  exemplified  by 
sneeze , there  is  not  usually  a preceding  or  post- 
process, and  the  action  itself  is  typically  reflexive-- 
that  is,  the  onset  and  termination  are  almost 
simultaneous.  These  actions  correspond  to  Dowty's 
accomplishment  and  achievement  verbs,  respectively. 

What  Foley  and  Van  Valin  have  identified  as 
"activity  verbs”  correspond  to  Nida's  repetitive 
aspect,  as  exemplified  by  verbs  such  as  eat , walk, 


talk,  dance , and  so  on.  The  various  nuances  of 
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aspectual  meaning  are  achieved,  thus,  by  the 
interaction  of  the  Aktionsart  and  externally  imposed 
aspects,  which,  again  according  to  Foley  and  Van  Valin, 
are  nuclear  operators,  and  thus  are  closer  to  the 
predicate  than  is  tense.  Tense,  they  contend,  is  a 
peripheral  operator,  taking  the  entire  speech  act  under 

its  scope. 

, — The  overriding  difference,  then,  between  the 

7 r~" 

tense-aspect  systems  of  SAE  and  AAE  is  that  SAE  uses, 
for  the  most  part,  lexically  composite  expressions, 
which  Comrie  feels  constitute  the  unmarked  category, 
whereas  AAE  employs  individual  morphemes,  except  with 
the  present  tense,  to  represent  these  discrete  tense 
and  aspect  meanings.  This  one-to  one  correspondence 
between  the  morpheme  and  the  grammatical  category 
intended  is,  according  to  Comrie,  a marked  phenomenon 
used  most  abundantly  in  the  Bantu  language  group  of 
Africa . 

Most  important,  however,  is  that  this  phenomenon 
can  capture  those  nuances  of  time  and  aspect  either  not 
expressed  in  SAE  or  expressed  via  redundancies  or 
metaphors,  as  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
comparison: 

1.1  I bin  singing . 

1.2  I have  been  singing  for  a long  time. 
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In  1.1,  which  is  an  AAE  utterance,  only  three 
words  are  needed  to  express  the  distant  initiation 
point  of  the  activity  of  singing.  In  1.2,  on  the  other 
hand,  a typical  SAE  utterance,  eight  words  are  needed 
to  express  the  exact  same  intention.  The  reason  for 
this  seeming  wordiness  is  that  the  tense-aspect  system 
of  SAE  depends  on  lexical  items  outside  the  tense- 
aspect  system  proper  (mainly  adverbs  of  frequency  and, 
sometimes,  manner)  to  achieve  the  aspectual  meaning 
intended . 

AAE,  on  the  other  hand,  has  distinct  aspect 
markers,  whose  presence  or  absence  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a particular  aspectual  meaning.  In  SAE, 
the  two  morphologically  distinct  morphemes  indicating 
aaspect  are  -inq  ( imperfective  [called  progressive  in 
SAE])  and  -en  (perfective).  These  aspectual  markers, 
being  bound  morphemes,  are  suffixed  to  a main  verb. 
Moreover,  they  are  preceded  by  a tense  operator,  thus, 
an  auxiliary  verb.  In  other  words,  the  rule  in  SAE  is 
that  aspect  can  occur  only  in  the  subsequent 
environment  of  an  operator  that  imposes  tense  on  the 
core  argument . 

Also,  SAE  imposes  a further  restriction  as  to  the 
semantic  nature  of  that  operator,  allowing  only  for 
some  finite  (realis)  form  of  be  in  the  environment  of 
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the  -inq  verb  and  some  finite  form  of  have  in  the 
environment  of  a following  -en  verb.  Just  as  certain 
patterns  co-occur  obligatorily,  the  co-occurrence  of 
certain  other  patterns  is  precluded. 

For  example,  in  SAE , the  overt  tense  or  aspect 
marker  is  precluded  by  the  presence  of  the  modality 
operator.  Thus,  "can  singing,"  or  "would  taken,'  or 
"might  told"  would  never  occur.  However,  when  a 
buffer,  such  as  a tensed  verb,  occurs  immediately  after 
the  modal,  then  that  buffer  takes  the  following  verb 
under  its  scope.  Thus,  patterns  such  as  can  be 
singing,”  "would  have  taken"  and  "might  have  told  are 
acceptable.  Consider  the  following: 

1.10  I have  sung  well. 

1.11  I had  been  very  good  before  I got  into 
trouble . 

1.12  I am  singing  a good  song. 

1.13  We  were  having  a ball. 

Examples  1.10  and  1.11  denote  the  perfect  aspect, 
with  1.10  indicating  the  present  tense  as  well,  and 
1.11  denoting  the  past  tense.  In  1.12  and  1.13,  the 
imperfective  aspect  (progressive)  is  indicated,  along 
with  present  tense  (1.12)  and  past  tense  (1.13). 

Seeming  counterexamples  to  the  assertion  that 
aspectual  markers  can  occur  only  in  the  presence  of 
tense  markers  can  be  found  in  clauses  and  phrases,  such 
as  absolute  constructions,  gerunds,  and  participles. 
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However,  the  function  of  these  constituents  as 
nonfinite  verbs  serves  to  make  them  a part  of 
background  information  in  the  sentence — that  is, 
unasserted,  ancillary,  and  skeletal  material. 

The  realization  of  any  of  the  other  aspects  (Nida, 
1949/1967,  pp . 167-168)  can  be  achieved  only  by 

resorting  to  lexical  items  outside  the  tense-aspect 
system  proper,  typically  adverbs  of  frequency. 

Consider  the  following  from  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- 
Ff reeman  ( 1983  ) : 


I 


! 


1.14  Peter  often  does  not  do  his  homework. 

1.15  Professor  Potter  usually  has  not 
attended  faculty  meetings. 

1.16  Mort  always  does  his  homework. 

In  1.14,  the  frequentative  aspect  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  adverb  often . The  meaning  intended  here 
is  that  the  act  occurs,  or  in  this  case,  fails  to 
occur,  regularly  or  frequently.  In  1.15,  the  adverb 
usually  indicates  a customary  event--that  is,  one  that 
is  typical.  Always , the  adverb  of  frequency  in  1.16, 
indicates  that  the  action  is  a habitual  one. 

'"""-In  still  other  cases,  SAE  attains  the  aspect  via  a 
dual  function  of  the  tense  operator,  as  in  "She  cares 
for  him."  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  verb  cares  is 
ambiguous,  indicating  either  the  present  tense  or  a 


habitual  state  or  action. 
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In  AAE , on  the  other  hand,  all  of  these  aspects 
can  be  expressed  internally  to  the  tense-aspect  system, 
in  the  nucleus,  and  are  thus  a part  of  the  core 
argument,  which  subsumes  the  nucleus.  Given,  also,  the 
Aktionsart  of  the  different  classes  of  verbs,  then,  the 
possible  combinations  are  practically  limitless. 

Moreover,  from  all  indications,  the  tense  operator 
is  often  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  aspect  marker. 
Consider  the  following,  all  of  which  contain  a single 
aspectual  marker: 

1.17  He  sick . 

1.18  She  singing. 

1.19  She  go  to  school. 

1.20  I done  cried. 

1.21  We  be  sick. 

1.22  I milks  the  cow. 

In  1.17,  the  absence  of  a tense-aspect  operator, 
in  conjunction  with  the  absence  of  another  verbal 
constituent,  denotes  a present  state,  thus  resulting  in 
what  is  often  referred  to  as  a copular  sentence.  In 
1.18,  an  -ing  verbal  constituent,  in  the  absence  of 
tense  and  modality,  denotes  the  present  progressive 
tense-aspect;  that  is,  an  event  is  being  instantiated 
in  the  immediate  present,  or,  at  the  speech  time.  The 
apparent  absence  of  subject-verb  agreement  in  1.19  is 
common  in  AAE. 

Whereas  in  SAE  the  -s^  is  the  morpheme  that  in  the 


present  tense  (as  well  as  in  the  past  when  forms  of  be 
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are  used),  is  in  concord,  or  agreement,  with  the  third- 
person  singular  subject,  in  AAE , it  is  merely  a 
stativizing  morpheme.  For  example,  when  is  suffixed 
to  an  already  stative  verb,  the  result  is  a continuous 
rather  than  a continual  condition,  as  exemplified  by 
"They  lies,”  meaning  "They  are  liars,"  as  opposed  to 
"They  lie,"  meaning  "They  lie  a lot."  The  same  is  true 
of  1.19,  "She  go  to  school,"  which  imposes  the 
frequentative  aspect  on  the  generic  present  tense. 

In  contrast,  1.22,  "I  milks  the  cow"  implies  the 
copular  equivalent  "I  am  a cow-milker."  In  1.20,  the 
completive/perfective  aspect  is  realized  rn  the 
morpheme  done,  which  precedes  the  main  verb  cried,  a 
verb  form  that  only  superficially  represents  the  past 
tense  since  the  past  is  already  indicated  by  the 

aspectual  marker  -en  of  done. 

Thus,  1.22  indicates  that  at  some  point  in  the 
not-so-distant  past,  a group  completed  the  act  of 
shedding  tears  (See  also  Scott,  1973).  Finally,  in 
1.21,  the  habitual  aspect  is  indicated,  along  with  the 
general,  or  generic,  present  tense.  Imposed  on  the 
stative  predicate  sick , the  habitual  morpheme  be 
implies  that  on  a regular  basis  the  single  male  subject 
is  ill.  Similarly,  when  the  habitual  is  superimposed 
on  an  activity  ("He  be  walking"),  an  achievement  ("He 
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be  painting  a picture"),  or  an  accomplishment  ("He  be 
recognizing")  verb,  it  implies  the  regular  occurrence 
of  the  verb  under  its  scope. 

Unlike  AAE,  which  not  only  has  distinct  morphemes 
to  indicate  the  various  aspects  but  also  has  aspectual 
morphemes  that  operate  within  the  nucleus  of  the 
sentence,  SAE  has  to  either  resort  to  peripheral 
constituents,  such  as  adverbs  of  frequency  (see 
examples  1.14-1.16),  or  impose  multiple  functions  on 
the  same  constituents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple 
present  construction,  "She  dances,"  being 
simultaneously  construed  as  a habitual  action. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  tense-aspect  system 
of  AAE  that  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  SAE  is  its 
capacity  to  realize  a multiplicity  of  meanings  via  the 
"mixing"  of  aspectual  markers,  an  activity  that  is 
constrained  in  SAE  by  SAE ' s paucity  of  discrete 
aspectual  markers. 

For  example,  in  SAE,  the  imperfective/progressive 
and  perfective  markers  can  co-occur  in  all  three 
tenses,  creating  a perfect-progressive  aspect  that 
offers  only  a few  more  nuances  of  meaning.  AAE,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  combine  almost  any  of  its  separate 
aspectual  markers  to  invoke  more  refined  meaning 
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potentials.  Note  again  the  individual  aspectual 
markers,  some  of  which  have  already  been  discussed: 

1.22  -s  ( Cont inuat ive ) 

1.23  [ - s ] (Frequentative/Customary) 

1.24  BE/STAY  (Habitual) 

1.25  COME/GO  +V-ing  ( Simul fact ive ) 

1.26  GET-/GO  to  + V-ing  ( Inchoative/ Inceptive ) 

1.27  DONE  (Completive/Perfective) 

1.28  V-ing  ( Imperfective  [Progressive]) 

1.29  STEADY/REGULAR  + V-ing 

( Augmentative/Regulative ) 

As  stated  previously,  the  -s  morpheme  imposes 
stativeness  on  a verb,  regardless  of  its  Aktionsart. 

To  reiterate,  it  can  make  a continual  state  continuous; 
it  can  make  an  activity  such  as  singing  stative  ("She 
sings"  = "She  is  a singer");  it  can  make  an  achievement 
verb  stative  ("I  paints  pictures"  = "I  am  a painter"); 
and  it  can  make  accomplishment  verbs  stative  ("I 
guesses  the  answer"  = "I  am  a good  guesser"). 

Likewise,  the  absence  of  the  -s  indicates  regularity  in 
the  character  of  the  main  verb. 

For  instance,  the  uninflected  present  tense  verb 
can  demarcate  the  end  point  of  a state,  as  in  "She  sit 
in  the  corner";  it  can  regularize  an  activity,  as  in 
"He  walk  to  school";  it  can  impose  frequency  on  an 
accomplishment,  as  in  "The  young  art  student  paint 
beautiful  pictures";  or  it  can  routinize  an 
achievement,  as  in  "My  dog  recognize  me." 
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In  AAE , be  or  stay  can  show  the  regularity  of  a 
main  verb,  as  in  "They  be  talking  loud"  or  "She  STAY 
gone."  Also,  come  or  go  plus  a V-ing  in  any  tense  can 
impose  simultaneity  on  serial  verbs,  as  in  "The  boy 
come  calling  my  name”  or  "The  dog  went  running  to  its 
master."  AAE  can  also  impose  the  inchoat ive/inceptive 
aspect,  as  in  "I  got-to  playing  around"  or  "They  go-to 
singing  and  clapping." 

As  I have  already  explained,  in  AAE,  done  can 
emphasize  the  endpoint  of  a past  action,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  indicate  the  recent  occurrence  of  that 
event.  Also,  an  -ing  verb  can  render  that  same  action 
imperfect  in  the  present  tense,  as  in  the  following 
examples : 

1.30  The  teacher  done  lectured. 

1.31  The  teacher  lecturing. 

In  addition  to  the  single  aspectual  meanings 
denoted  by  the  individual  morphemes,  the  combinations 
of  these  nuclear  aspectual  markers  with  the  Aktionsart 
of  the  individual  verbs  in  the  context  of  the  various 
tenses  offer  even  more  potential  shades  of  meaning. 

The  hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  tense-aspect,  which  is 
described  in  Chapter  2,  depicts  some  of  the  many 
possibilities  for  expressing  these  meaning  potentials 


in  AAE. 
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The  Present  Study 

The  failure  of  many  of  the  past  studies  of  AAE  to 
discern  and  adequately  describe  many  of  these  aspects 
is,  in  part,  a result  of  the  investigators'  considering 
the  comparison  of  AAE  and  SAE  a definitive  step;  that 
is,  these  investigators  evidently  felt  that  if  they 
were  able  to  pinpoint  areas  in  which  AAE  differed  from 
SAE,  then  their  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  AAE 
would  be  inevitable. 

The  logic  of  such  an  assumption,  however,  has 
proved  to  be  relatively  specious,  as  AAE ' s elusive 
grammar  can  attest  to.  In  trying  to  show  where  the  t-a 
system  of  AAE  departs  from  that  of  SAE,  these  linguists 
have  often  based  their  theories  on  the  false  premise 
that  the  t-a  system  of  prototypical  AAE  is  an 
approximation  of  SAE.  Furthermore,  such  a comparison, 
when  considered  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  is  what  has  caused  many  a frustrated 
linguist  to  "write  off"  AAE  as  "inferior"  or 
"deficient . " 

Of  these  early  studies  of  AAE,  one  of  the  most 
insightful,  however,  was  conducted  by  Stewart  (1971b). 
Like  many  of  his  colleagues,  Stewart  used  SAE  as  a 
basis  for  comparison.  Unlike  his  colleagues,  however, 
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Stewart  expanded  this  comparison,  identifying  a socio- 
grammatical  continuum  whose  prototype  was  SAE . Using 
African  Americans  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  as 
informants,  Stewart  classified  those  dialects  closest 
to  the  standard  as  the  "acrolect"  and  those  farthest 
away  as  the  "basilect . " He  found,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  these  dialects  corresponded  to  points 
between  the  basilect  and  the  acrolect,  an  area  that  has 
since  been  referred  to  as  the  "mesolect . " 

Unfortunately,  like  many  others,  Stewart's 
inves t igat ion  also  perpetuated  the  traditional 
viewpoint  that  dialects  are  "deviations  from  [the] 
Standard"  (Labov,  1981,  p.  514).  It  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  valuable  in  that  it  drew  attention  to  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  AAE  speech  community.  Also 
unfortunate  was  that  Stewart's  study,  like  a number  of 
others  (Abrahams,  1982;  Baugh,  1983;  Labov,  1972b; 
Labov,  Cohen,  Robins,  & Lewis,  1968;  Shuy,  1968; 
Wolfram,  1969),  targeted  a group  of  AAE  speakers  whose 
dialect  is  considered  least  representative  of  the  AAE- 
speaking  population  from  which  it  originated:  ghetto 

dwellers  in  the  urban  North. 

Burling  (1982)  explains  why  this  sample  is 
probably  the  least  representative  group  of  the  AAE- 
speaking  population: 
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[T]he  recent  migrant  from  the  South  is  clearly 
marked  off  from  older  residents  by  his  purer 
southern  traits,  and  as  the  years  pass,  a new  and 
unique  dialect,  a synthesis  of  southern  and 
northern  forms  with  some  added  local  innovations, 
becomes  characteristic  of  many  urban  Negroes,  (p. 
247  ) 

From  Burling 's  observation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
variety  of  AAE  used  in  the  urban  North  is  not  the 
variety  that  is  closest  to  the  prototype.  Realizing 
this  error  in  sampling  technique,  a number  of  linguists 
undertook  similar  investigations  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  conducted  by 
Feagin  (1979),  concluded,  as  had  Wolfram  (1971),  that 
the  differences  between  the  speech  of  Blacks  and  Whites 
in  the  South  are,  for  the  most  part,  superficial  ones. 
The  validity  and  reliability  of  Feagin's  study, 
however,  were  brought  into  question,  mainly  because  the 
study  included  secondhand  data  from  previous  studies  of 
AAE  speakers  living  in  the  urban  North. 

Specific  Problem  Statement 
There  is,  then,  clearly  a need  to  study  actual 
speech  samples  of  southern  AAE  speakers.  As  a lifelong 
Southerner  and  as  a speaker  of  one  variety  of  AAE,  I 
decided  to  assume  this  onerous  task.  As  I stated  at 
the  outset,  the  AAE  features  described  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  chapter  are  possible  forms  in  my  own 
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variety  of  AAE,  which  has  likely  been  contaminated  by 
my  years  of  formal  education,  and,  thus,  by  prolonged 
contact  with  SAE. 

Although  intelligible  to  speakers  of  other 
varieties  of  AAE,  and,  in  most  instances,  to  SAE 
speakers  as  well,  some  of  these  features  may  not 
actually  be  used  by  speakers  of  these  other  varieties 
of  AAE.  I,  in  fact,  identified  not  only  patterns  that 
I have  actually  said  or  heard,  but  also  patterns  that 
are  possibly  acceptable,  according  to  my  hypothetical 
grammar,  as  well  as  my  own  judgment. 

In  addition,  then,  to  identifying  possible 
vestiges  of  West  African  languages,  this  study  sought 
also  to  rectify  this  problem  of  sampling  bias  so  that 
future  generalizations  made  about  the  AAE  grammatical 
system  can  fairly  reflect  the  whole  of  AAE,  rather  than 

a single  atypical  variety  of  it. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  I first  of  all 
identified  the  characteristics  of  the  least 
linguistically-contaminated  AAE  speech  community: 
elderly,  uneducated  speakers  who  are  lifelong,  or,  at 
least  long-term,  residents  of  the  rural  South,  and  who 
have  had  a minimal  amount  of  contact  with  speakers  of 


SAE. 
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Moreover,  after  having  determined  that  discourse 
is  the  most  favorable  context  for  these  grammatical 
features,  I then  collected  two  types  of  discourse 
samples:  prepared,  or  uninterrupted  discourse,  in  the 

form  of  sermons;  and  prompted,  or  segmented  discourse, 
in  the  form  of  sentence  completion  activities  that  I 
elicited  from  the  informants  during  follow-up 
interviews . 

The  use  of  discourse,  rather  than  mere  speaker 
intuition,  has  been  subscribed  to  by  Gumperz  (1982), 
who  maintains  that  "neither  the  grammatical  form  nor 
the  meaning  of  individual  words  or  sentences  taken  in 
isolation  give  [sic]  any  indication  that  they  belong 
together  or  show  how  they  continue  to  fit  into  a single 

theme " ( p . 2 ) . 

Referring  specifically  to  the  Saussurean  approach 
of  structural  analysis  in  the  meaningful  study  of 
discourse,  Gumperz  adds: 

[W]hat  was  most  significant  about  this  perspective 
was  the  discovery  that  structural  analysis,  in 
addition  to  revealing  the  regularities  of  sound 
change,  also  seemed  to  lead  to  a level  of 
grammatical  description  which  transcends 
geographical,  social  and  individual  variability  to 
capture  what  is  common  to  particular  populations 
of  speakers.  (p.  11) 

Equipped,  then,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  the  contexts  in  which  utterances  are 
generated,  I chose  what  I consider  to  be  the  AAE 
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discourse  medium  most  resistant  to  external  influence: 
AAE  sermons.  Devised  by,  and,  most  typically,  for 
homogeneous  AAE  speakers,  these  sermons  typically 
reflect  the  sociocultural  and  linguistic  mores  of  the 

entire  speech  community. 

The  ideal  informants  for  this  primarily 
descriptive,  yet  secondarily  comparative  study,  then, 
were  older,  uneducated  African-American  ministers  who 
were  long-term  residents  of  the  rural  South  and  who  had 
had  very  little  contact  with  SAE — either  through 
extensive  travel,  higher  levels  of  education,  exposure 
to  modern  technological  advances,  or  urbanization. 

Furthermore,  since  the  South  is  where  the  initial 
acculturation  process  began  for  most  African  Americans, 
the  five  informants  were  selected  from  an  area  famous 
for  two  diametrically  opposed  historical  events  the 
signing  of  the  Confederate  constitution  and  the 
launching  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  The  sample 
included  informants  from  rural  towns  surrounding  what 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Cradle  of  the 
Confederacy":  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Specifically,  the 

study  focused  on  ministers  from  these  rural  towns  and 
communities,  most  of  which  are  unincorporated,  in 


Montgomery  County. 
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Research  Hypotheses 

From  data  obtained  from  the  informants  in  these 
areas , I proposed  to  test  the  following  research 
hypotheses:  At  an  alpha  level  of  p=.Q5, 

1)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prepared 
data . 

2)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prompted 
data. 

3)  There  will  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  informants'  results  on 
the  prepared  and  prompted  data. 

4)  There  will  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  tense-aspect  (t-a) 
patterns  produced  in  the  combined  data  samples 
and  those  identified  in  the  hypothetical  AAE 
grammar . 

Null  Hypotheses 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  I cast  these  research 
hypotheses  as  null  hypotheses.  These  were  as  follows: 

1)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prepared 
data . 

2)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prompted 
performances  on  the  prompted  data. 

3)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  and  prompted 
data . 

4)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  t-a  patterns  used  in 
the  combined  data  samples  and  those  identified 
in  the  hypothetical  grammar. 

The  next  four  chapters  detail  the  investigation 
which  I conducted  in  order  to  test  my  hypotheses . In 
Chapter  2,  I present  the  research  relevant  to 
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sociolinguistics  in  general,  and  to  African-American 
English  in  particular,  in  order  to  provide  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  my  investigation. 

In  Chapter  3,  I describe  the  sampling  techniques 
and  instrument  selection  and  development  procedures 
which  I used.  In  Chapter  4,  I deal  with  actual  data 
analyses  and  interpretations,  with  a view  to  verifying 
or  modifying  my  hypothesis.  Finally,  in  Chapter  5,  I 
give  the  results  of  my  analyses,  the  limitations  of  the 
study,  and  my  conclusions  and  recommendations  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  replicate  this  study  can  have  an 
adequate  point  of  reference. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Pride  (1970,  p.  287)  defined  sociolinguistics  as 

"the  study  of  language  as  part  of  culture  and  society." 

He  argued,  moreover,  for  a reconciliation  between  the 

study  of  the  sociocultural  motivation  for  language  and 

its  psychosocial  motivation,  called  psycholinguist ics . 

Asserting  that  language  does  not  exist  in  a vacuum,  but 

is,  rather,  induced  through  "situational  determinants" 

(p.  292),  Pride  then  cited  Fishman's  (1968b)  list  of 

factors  that  can  function  as  determinants: 

Fishman  maintains  that  factors  such  as 
prestige,  feelings  of  language  loyalty, 
interpersonal  relationships  concerning  power  and 
intimacy  and  the  like,  however  important  for  the 
language  user  himself,  cannot  easily  be 
empirically  verified,  and  tend  to  mean  different 
things  to  different  people  in  different  settings, 
(p.  292) 

The  ulterior,  and,  consequently,  unobservable, 
nature  of  these  determining  factors  was  a problem; 
however,  it  was  not  the  only  major  concern  of 
sociolinguistic  research.  Also  of  concern  was 
determining  and  adequately  defining  the  pivotal 
settings,  or  domains,  in  which  such  determinants 
operate.  Again,  Pride  (pp.  292-293)  cited  Fishman, 
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noting  the  license  Fishman  took  in  his  analysis  of  the 
process  of  determining  the  settings  for  these 
situational  determinants.  Pride  inferred  the 
following : 

Accordingly,  he  [Fishman]  makes  what  amount  to 
three  basic  theoretical  decisions:  first,  to 

place  the  concept  of  'domain'  at  the  forefront  of 
analysis;  second,  to  resolve  domains  primarily 
into  constituent  'role  relations '; and  third,  to 
seek  out  correlations  between  these  two  categories 
and  choice  of  language. 

In  addition.  Pride  noted  Fishman's  concept  of  a 
domain : 

Domains  in  Fishman's  sense  are  institutionally 
given  'spheres  of  activity'  or  'occasions  on  which 
one  language  (variant,  dialect,  style,  etc.)  is 
habitually  employed  rather  than  (or  in  addition 
to)  another'  (Fishman,  1966:  428). 

Everyday  examples  might  be  the  family,  the 
neighbourhood  , governmental  administration,  the 
school,  etc.,  each  to  some  extent  characterized  by 
its  particular  set  of  role  relations,  such  as 
parent-child  in  the  family,  policeman-pedestrian 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  forth.  Domains  are 
not  necessarily  easy  to  identify:  "the 

appropriate  designation  and  definition  of  domains 
of  language  behaviour  calls  for  considerable 
insight  into  the  socio-cultural  dynamics  of 
particular  multilingual  settings  at  particular 
periods  in  their  history'  (Fishman,  1966,  529). 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  situational  determinants, 

there  was  the  added  dimension  of  the  elusive  concept 

'domain'  or  'spheres  of  activity'  or  particular 

'occasions'.  From  this  perspective,  then,  Fishman's 

definition  of  domain  hinted  at  a synchronic 

investigation.  At  the  same  time,  his  appeal  for 
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"considerable  insight  into  the  socio-cultural  dynamics 
of  particular  multilingual  settings  at  particular 
periods  in  their  history"  alluded  to  the  necessary 
diachronic  investigations  as  well. 

Indeed,  it  is  both  of  these  types  of  linguistic 
approaches  which  come  into  play  in  the  following 
discussions  about  the  most  appropriate  domain  for  the 
investigation  of  AAE . Under  the  realm  of  synchronic 
investigation,  two  lively  debates  have  often  ensued: 

1)  rural  versus  urban  domain;  2)  and  southern  versus 
northern.  Under  the  label  diachronic  investigations, 
an  even  greater  controversy  has  emerged,  one  involving 
the  origin  of  African-American  English  and  the 
concomitant  issue  of  whether  the  differences  between 
AAE  and  other  nonstandard  dialects  are  quantitative  or 
qualitative  in  nature. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  study,  I discuss  all 
three  of  these  controversial  issues. 

The  Appropriate  Domain  for  AAE 
Schneider  (1989)  identified  two  recurrent  themes 
in  the  discussion  of  African-American  English: 

1)  its  distinctiveness,  as  compared  to  the 
dialects  spoken  by  white  Americans;  and 

2)  its  historical  origin  (or,  more  specifically, 
the  question  of  whether  its  structure  is  largely 
determined  by  a creole  or  even  an  African 
substratum).  (p.  2) 
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At  the  core  of  these  two  general  themes  lie 
several  areas  of  contention  about  the  most 
representative  domain  for  sociolinguist ic 
investigations--decisions  that  have  affected  the  nature 
of  the  study  of  dialects  in  general  and  African- 
American  English  in  particular.  Since  all  of  these 
issues  are  relevant  to  the  present  search  for 
prototypical  African-American  English,  I feel  that  a 
brief  discussion  of  each  of  these  controversial  domains 
is  warranted.  Moreover,  I will  show,  where  possible, 
how  these  issues  have  determined  past  approaches  to  the 
study  of  AAE . Again,  these  controversies  are  as 
follows:  rural  versus  urban;  southern  versus  northern; 

and  quantitative  versus  qualitative. 

Rural  Versus  Urban 

The  atlas  studies  conducted  by  the  dialect 
geographers  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  came  under  a series  of  harsh  criticisms. 
Initiated  by  Pickford,  and  later  echoed  by  Underwood, 
as  well  as  a number  of  others,  these  criticisms 
challenged  the  validity  and  reliability  not  only  of  the 
judgments  of  elderly,  native-born  rural  informants,  but 
also  of  the  content  and  economy  of  the  techniques  used 
to  elicit  responses  from  these  informants  (Davis, 

1983)  . 
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Although,  according  to  Davis,  the  American  studies 

did  include  some  urban  informants,  still,  the  often 

harsh  criticisms  led  to  the  near  abandonment  of  these 

traditional  atlas  studies  in  favor  of  the  data 

collection  methods  subscribed  to  by  a group  which  came 

into  vogue  during  the  1960s--the  social 

dialectologists . Basing  their  studies  primarily  on 

urban  populations,  the  social  dialectologists  undertook 

"the  study  of  the  relationship  between  language 

variety,  or  dialect,  and  social  class"  (Davis,  p.  83). 

Reed  (1977)  offered  a rationale  for  this  sudden 

interest  in  urban  areas.  He  maintained  that  "most 

urban  areas  reflect  the  basic  dialect  features  of  the 

surrounding  countryside,  with  urban  speech  differing 

from  its  rural  counterparts  [only]  to  the  extent  that 

its  daily  application  is  more  intense,  more  subject  to 

peer-group  confirmation  through  usage  and,  at  the  same 

time,  readily  accessible  to  innovation,  particularly  in 

response  to  the  pressures  of  commerce"  (pp.  79-80). 

Many  of  these  urban  dialectologists  published  the 

results  of  their  investigations  in  the  Urban  Language 

Series,  which  Shuy  described  in  the  introduction  to 

Fasold's  (1972)  book.  Shuy  explained: 

The  Urban  Language  Series  is  intended  to  make 
available  the  results  of  recent  sociolinguistic 
research  concerned  with  the  position  and  role  of 
language  in  a large  metropolitan  area. 
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Historically,  linguists  have  formulated 
theory  from  individual  rather  than  group 
performance.  They  have  had  to  generalize  about 
what  constitutes  "standard"  or  "non-standard"  from 
intuitive  judgments  or  from  very  limited  data. 

This  series  is  designed  to  make  available  the 
large  portions  of  language  data  as  well  as 
analyses  in  order  to  broaden  the  knowledge  from 
which  linguistic  generalizations  may  come.  (p.  1) 

Despite  the  fervor  behind  these  urban  studies, 

however,  a number  of  linguists  still  refused  to  totally 

disregard  the  results  of  the  atlas  studies,  citing  the 

value  of  such  studies.  For  example,  Trudgill  (1983), 

gave  the  following  in  response  to  Labov ' s criticism  of 

the  atlas  studies: 

Labov ' s condemnation  of  'purely  descriptive 
studies'  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  over-severe. 
'Purely  descriptive  studies'  of  rural  dialects 
have  long  been  regarded  as  legitimate  and 
worthwhile  pursuits.  While  they  may  have 
contributed  nothing  directly  to  the  solving  of 
problems  of  linguistic  theory,  they  have  added  to 
the  linguist's  knowledge  about  language,  and  have 
provided  data  which  has  [sic]  subsequently  been 
turned  to  solving  various  linguistic  problems 
(see,  for  example,  the  reference  in  Kiparsky, 

1968,  to  Enderlin,  1911).  (p.  3) 

The  fact  that  "certain  grammatical  forms  appeared 
only  in  the  speech  of  older,  less  educated  informants" 
(Davis,  p.  25)  added  another  plus  to  the  atlas  study  of 
folk  speech,  "the  speech  of  the  relatively  uneducated 
members  of  the  rural  speech  community"  (Davis,  p.  62). 
Those  linguists  who  recognized  the  value  of  the  earlier 
studies  suggested  that  rather  than  discarding  the 
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earlier  atlases,  they  should  make  modifications  in  the 

techniques  that  had  been  used.  Davis  (p.  63)  wrote: 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  future  studies,  if 
they  are  to  provide  the  bases  for  sociolinguistic 
conclusions,  should  be  at  least  somewhat 
modernized  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for 
putting  informants  into  types,  even  if  they 
maintain  their  rural  emphasis. 

The  need  for  a more  modern  approach  to  the  study 
of  rural  populations  is  particularly  acute  when 
investigating  African-American  English  (AAE).  Results 
of  some  studies  have  revealed  the  limited  research 
conducted  with  African  Americans  residing  in  rural 
areas,  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1980  census  data 
indicates  [sic]  that  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
Black  population  lives  [sic]  in  rural  areas"  (Akenson  & 
Meuefeldt  1984,  p.  424). 

Moreover,  generalizations  about  the  whole  of  the 
AAE-speaking  community  on  the  basis  of  urban  AAE 
speakers,  particularly  younger  ones,  have  proved  not  to 
be  very  reliable,  either.  Edwards  (1976),  for  example, 
made  the  observation  that  "urban  black  adolescents  are 
increasingly  likely  to  'monitor  black',  emphasizing 
divergences  in  their  speech  for  manifestly  separatist 
reasons " (p . 50 ) . 

Compounding  this  issue  of  the  domain  of  population 
type--rural  versus  urban--was  still  another  issue:  that 
of  the  ideal  geographical  target  group.  In  fact,  the 
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line  between  these  two  factors  was  not  often  very 
clearly  drawn.  The  most  well-known  studies  were 
conducted  on  groups  in  the  urban  North  or  the  rural 
South--seldom  on  those  in  the  urban  South  or  the  rural 
North,  or  even  on  those  African-Americans  in  other 
geographical  areas  of  the  country. 

The  issue  of  geographical  domain,  nevertheless,  is 
a separate  issue  and,  thus,  merits  some  consideration. 
Northern  versus  Southern 


One  theorist,  Davis,  argued  that  "it  is  at  least 

possible  that  the  speech  of  northern  blacks  in  well- 

established  communities  has  developed  differently  from 

that  of  blacks  still  living  in  the  South"  (p.  122). 

Another,  Burling  ( 1982,  pp . 245-258),  while 

acknowledging  some  degree  of  similarity  between  the 

speech  of  northern  and  southern  AAE  speakers,  also 

noted  the  differences.  Burling  claimed: 

In  recent  decades,  as  southern  Negroes  have 
surged  into  northern  cities,  they  have  brought 
along  their  varieties  of  southern  speech.  Since 
they  have  largely  been  forced  to  live  in 
segregated  ghettoes,  often  shut  off  even  more 
completely  from  association  with  whites  than  in 
their  southern  homes,  their  dialects  have  been 
perpetuated  and  passed  on  to  their  northern-born 
child . 

Not  all  the  special  characteristics  of 
northern  urban  Negro  speech  are  simply  southern, 
however.  The  ghettoes  create  their  own  social 
climate  and  evoke  their  unique  linguistic  signals. 
The  ghetto,  after  all,  draws  upon  many  southern 
areas,  so  the  migrants  do  not  arrive  with  a single 
uniform  dialect.  Features  that  have  originated 
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from  one  southern  area  can  be  generalized  and 
accepted  by  other  speakers,  while  other  southern 
features  are  dropped  as  people  adjust  to  their  new 
surroundings.  As  a result,  the  recent  migrant 
from  the  South  is  clearly  marked  off  from  older 
residents  by  his  purer  southern  traits,  and  as  the 
years  pass,  a new  and  unique  dialect,  a synthesis 
of  southern  and  northern  with  some  added  local 
innovations,  becomes  characteristic  of  urban 
Negroes.  Instead  of  a geographically-based 
dialect  we  can  only  speak  of  one  that  is 
ethnically  based.  (p.  247) 

Labov  (1972c)  also  discerned  a difference  between 

southern  and  northern  AAE . He  warned,  furthermore,  of 

the  illogic  of  classifying  northern  AAE  as  a primarily 

southern  phenomenon,  despite  the  fact  that  it 

originated  in  the  South.  Labov  wrote: 

Historically  speaking,  the  Negro  speech  pattern 
that  we  are  dealing  with  in  Northern  cities  is  a 
regional  speech  pattern.  We  might  stop  speaking 
of  Negro  speech,  and  begin  using  the  term 
"Southern  regional  speech, " if  that  would  make  the 
political  and  social  situation  more  manageable. 

But  if  we  do  so,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  and 
come  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  correct  situation,  (p.  277) 

The  issue  of  the  ideal  population  type  was 

primarily  a social  one;  however,  the  added  issue  of  the 

geographical  area  most  conducive  to  the  effective  study 

of  AAE  combined  both  social  and  historical  issues,  thus 

alluding  to  still  a third  major  area  of  contention  in 

the  study  of  AAE:  its  origin. 

The  issue  of  the  origin  of  AAE  was  dealt  with 

mainly  through  comparing  the  speech  of  African 

Americans  to  those  of  Whites  in  the  South  in  order  to 
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determine  if  the  differences  in  their  speech  patterns 
were  true  deep  structure  differences,  or  differences  in 
quality,  or  if  they  were  merely  differences  in  number, 
or  quantity.  In  fact,  in  trying  to  make  this 
determination,  a number  of  linguists  even  resorted  to 
quantitative  analyses  of  these  AAE  features,  thus 
confounding  the  quantitative/qualitative  issue  even 
more  by  adding  a methodological  dimension  to  an  already 
complex  linguistic  one. 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  deals,  however, 
only  with  the  latter,  which  debates  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  differences  between  AAE  and  SAE  lie 
at  the  deep  or  surface  level.  Indeed,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  at  the  core  of  an  even  larger  issue: 
the  origin  of  African-American  English.  Because  it  is 
hoped  that  the  present  study  will  eventually  show  that 
many  of  those  features  of  present-day  AAE  are  exclusive 
to  AAE,  and,  can,  ultimately,  be  traced  to  a somewhat 
elusive  AAE  prototype,  possibly  West  African  languages, 
it  is  important  to  understand  this  controversy  over  the 
origin  of  AAE.  It  is,  thus,  this  debate  which  is  the 
focus  of  discussion  in  the  following  section. 
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The  Origin  of  AAE 

The  general  consensus  was  that  there  was  a 

difference  between  the  speech  of  southern  AAE  speakers, 

whose  dialect  is  considered  by  some  to  be  more  pristine 

than  the  speech  of  both  their  northern  counterparts  and 

Southern  White  speakers.  However,  like  the  debates 

over  the  context  of  study-rural  versus  urban  and 

southern  versus  northern,  theories  about  the  origin  of 

AAE  posed  still  another  area  of  fervent  debate  among 

linguists.  The  question  which  lay  at  the  core  of  this 

debate  was  the  following:  " Are  these  difference 

'quantitative'  or  'qualitative'?"  In  fact,  finding  the 

answer  to  this  question  is  a preliminary  step  in 

finding  the  answer  to  the  more  comprehensive  issue  of 

the  origin  of  African-American  English. 

Quantitative  Differences 

Proponents  of  the  quantitative  theory,  while 

acknowledging  that  differences  existed,  argued  that 

these  differences  were  merely  superficial  ones— that 

is,  surface-level  differences  only. 

The  primary  advocates  of  this  school  of  thought 

were  the  dialect  geographers,  as  was  attested  to  by 

Davis  (p.  119)  in  the  following: 

Dialectologists  in  the  atlas  tradition  cotinued  to 
argue  that  the  only  differences  between  the 
dialects  of  the  two  races  were  quantitative  in 
nature;  that,  in  the  South  at  least,  certain  forms 
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were  more  frequent  in  the  speech  of  blacks  than  in 
that  of  whites  but  that  there  were  no  important 
qualitative  differences. 

Wolfram  (1971)  concurred,  and,  after  examining 
speech  samples  from  both  black  and  white  Southerners, 
made  a similar  claim: 

While  we  conclude  that  there  are  discrete  Black- 
White  differences  in  the  South,  we  must  also  point 
out  that  the  extent  of  these  differences  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  issometimes  claimed.  Most  of 
the  differences  are  on  a surface  rather  than  on  an 
underlying  level  of  language  organization.  Claims 
about  the  drastic  differences  in  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  verb  phrase  simply  cannot  be 
validated  on  the  basis  of  exhaustive  descriptive 
analysis,  (p.  127) 

Years  earlier,  Kurath  (1949,  p.  6 [in  Davis, 

1983]),  had  reached  the  same  conclusion.  According  to 

Davis,  Kurath 's  position  was  as  follows: 

By  and  large  the  Southern  Negro  speaks  the 
language  of  the  white  man  of  his  locality  or  area 
and  of  his  education.  As  far  as  the  speech  of 
uneducated  Negroes  is  concerned,  it  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  illiterate  white;  that  is,  it 
exhibits  the  same  regional  and  local  variations  as 
that  of  the  simple  white  folk.  (p.  115) 

Also  having  observed  that  "the  English  of  many 

Negroes  shows  abundant  charac teris tics  of  the  southern 

United  States,"  Burling  (1982)  inferred  the  following: 

Throughout  the  South,  where  most  Negroes  once 
lived,  their  speech  has  probably  approached  in 
considerable  degree  the  varieties  of  English 
spoken  by  their  white  neighbors . They  need  not 
have  spoken  identically  to  these  whites,  and 
indeed  the  segregated  conditions  of  their  lives 
would  almost  force  us  to  guess  that  important 
linguistic  difference  would  separate  the  speech  of 
the  two  groups,  (p.  47) 
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The  large  number  of  advocates  of  the  quantitative 
approach  presented  quite  convincing  arguments  based  on 
their  observations  and  comparisons  of  the  speech  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  in  the  South.  However,  opposing 
these  quantitative  theorists  was  another  equally 
vociferous  group,  advocating,  instead,  a qualitative 
difference . 

Qualitative  Differences 

Proponents  of  the  qualitative  theory  were 
convinced  that  the  elusiveness  of  AAE  was  due  not 
merely  to  surface-level  differences,  but,  rather,  to 
differences  in  deep  structure.  It  was  their 
contention,  moreover,  that  AAE  had  either  retained  some 
vestiges  of  the  West  African  languages  from  which  they 
claimed  AAE  evolved,  or  undergone  the  stages  of 
creol iza tion . They  claimed,  furthermore,  that  AAE  was 
probably  then  undergoing  the  process  of  decreolization , 
primarily  through  re-lexif ication,  the  dissimilation 
process  involving  the  imposition  of  lexical  items  from 
the  target  language  on  the  native  structure. 

Proponents  of  a creole-based  qualitative 
difference,  or  creole  substratum  theory,  were  numerous. 
One  of  them,  Linn  (1982,  p.  138),  cited  those  features 
that  Rickford  (1977)  characterized  as  features  of  other 
English  creoles.  These  creole  features  included  serial 
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verbs,  locative  de,  and  habitual/continuative  da. 


Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  "Black  English  does 

have  a number  of  creole  characteristics,  both  in 

phonology  and  syntax"  (p.  198),  Linn  then  identified 

the  following  features,  which  he  ascribed  to  AAE : 1) 

the  invariant  be,  2)  the  absence  of  the  copula  in 

present  tense  constructions,  3)  the  use  of  they  as  a 

possessive  pronoun,  and  4)  the  lack  of  underlying  — s in 

third  person  singular  present  tense  verbs. 

Wolfram  (1971),  too,  embraced  the  idea  of  a creole 

origin  for  AAE.  He  reported  the  following: 

[EJvidence  suggests  that  one  (creole)  did  in  fact 
exist  and  that,  moreover,  some  vestiges  of  it 
still  remain  in  the  speech  of  blacks  in  the  lower 
social  classes. 

Quoting  Wolfram  and  Clark  (1971),  Bailey  (p.  421) 
added : 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Southern  Negro 
"dialect"  differs  from  other  Southern  speech 
because  its  deep  structure  is  different,  having 
its  origins  as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  some  Proto- 
creole grammatical  structure.  Hence,  regardless 
of  the  surface  resemblances  to  other  dialects  of 
English--and  this  must  be  expected,  since  the 
lexicon  is  English  and  the  speakers  are 
necessarily  bidialectal--we  must  look  into  the 
system  itself  for  an  explanation  of  seeming 
confusion  of  person  and  tenses. 

As  more  work  with  African  languages  was  completed, 
it  was  soon  suspected  that  these  putative  qualitative 
differences  may  have  had  an  African  base  (See  Turner, 


1944;  Herskovits,  1935).  Identifying  the  origins  of 

such  a viewpoint,  Davis  (p.  115)  wrote: 

The  first  American  dialectologists  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  African  language  influence  in  the 
dialects  of  black  Americans  were  Virginia  and 
Raven  McDavid,  in  their  article,  "The  Relationship 
of  the  Speech  of  American  Negroes  to  the  Speech  of 
Whites."  (1951  ) 

In  still  another  school  of  thought  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  differences  between  the  nonstandard 
dialects  of  southern  Blacks  and  Whites,  a compromise 
position  was  assumed.  Proponents  of  this  school  of 
thought,  adhering  to  an  essentially  polygenetic  theory, 
(see  Bickerton,  1976)  claimed  that  AAE  was  the  end 
product  of  several  influences. 

Abrahams  and  Troike  ( 1972),  for  example,  intuited 

the  following: 

Many  of  the  differences  between  Black  English  and 
other  dialects  can  most  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  carryover  of  traits  from  West  African 
languages  and  the  preservation  of  features  from  an 
earlier  creole  stage.  Many  characteristics, 
however,  including  some  of  the  most  remarked-upon , 
simply  reflect  features  of  the  Southern  dialects 
which  Negroes  learned  as  they  acquired  English. 
Given  the  conditions  of  social  isolation  imposed 
upon  Negroes  in  this  country  for  over  two 
centuries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
dialects  should  have  followed,  and  continue  to 
follow,  their  own  line  of  development. 

They  also  provided  some  insight  into  this 

"natural"  process: 

As  with  any  other  living  language  or  dialect, 
elements  of  diverse  origin  have  been  merged  in  a 
systematic  whole,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
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to  identify  with  certainty  the  source  of  a 
particular  feature.  In  addition,  new  structures, 
new  usages , and  new  meanings  have  arisen  within 
the  dialect  itself,  and  are  uniquely  part  of  Black 
English,  (p.  210) 

It  is  obvious  from  her  definition  of  African- 
American  English  that  Smitherman  (1977),  too,  was  aware 
of  more  than  one  influence  on  AAE . Referring  to  it  as 
Black  Dialect,  Black  Language  and  Black  Idiom,  she 
defined  AAE  as  follows: 

Black  Dialect  is  an  Africanized  form  of  English 
reflecting  Black  America's  linguistic-cultural 
heritage  and  the  conditions  of  servitude, 
oppression,  and  life  in  America.  Black  Language 
is  Euro-American  speech  with  an  Afro-American 
meaning,  nuance,  tone,  and  gesture.  The  Black 
Idiom  is  used  by  80  to  90  percent  of  American 
blacks,  at  least  some  of  the  time.  (p.  2) 

In  attempt  to  find  a definitive  answer  to  the 

question  of  the  nature  of  AAE,  thus,  a number  of 

studies  were  conducted.  These  studies,  however,  which 

themselves  juggled  the  "quantitative/qualitative" 

issue,  often  either  proved  invalid  and  unreliable,  or 

were  limited  in  the  degree  to  which  they  could  be 

generalized.  Nevertheless,  a number  of  them  made  great 

strides  in  the  linguists'  quest  for  a definitive  answer 

to  the  "quantitative/qualitative " dilemma  (e.g.  Bailey, 

1971;  Dillard,  1972;  Feagin,  1979;  Labov,  1968,  1969; 

Kurath,  1968;  McDavid  and  McDavid,  1971;  Stewart, 

1971b;  Wolfram,  1971). 
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The  issue  of  the  origin  of  AAE,  then,  clearly 
relates  to  the  present  study,  for  if  on  the  one  hand, 
the  premise  that  AAE  shares  only  a quantitative 
difference  with  SAE  is  accepted,  then  the  present  study 
might  be  considered  an  exercise  in  futility.  If, 
however,  the  premise  is  accepted  that  AAE  and  SAE  are 
qualitatively  different,  then  the  present  study  could 
prove  useful  as  a step  towards  unveiling  those 
differences  so  that  future  approaches  to  the  study  of 
AAE  can  be  more  enlightened. 

Obviously,  the  latter  was  the  aim  of  this  study, 
which,  again,  was  a search  for  possible  prototypical 
AAE  features.  Moreover,  the  primary  medium  with  which 
this  study  was  conducted  was  discourse--both  extended, 
uninterrupted,  prepared  discourse  (in  order  to 
determine  which  forms  are  produced  naturally  in  AAE 
speech  acts)  and  prompted  discourse  (whose  primary 
purpose  was  to  elicit  those  forms  which  are  believed  to 
be  in  the  consciousness  of  the  informant,  yet,  which 
might  not  have  appeared  in  the  extended,  prepared 
discourse ) . 

The  prepared  discourse,  in  the  form  of  AAE 
sermons,  was  crucial  because  sermons  are  the  most 
widespread  and  most  effective  instruments  of  cultural 
transmission,  particularly  in  the  African-American 
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community,  where  the  church  has  played,  and  still  does 
play,  a crucial  role  in  the  African  Americans' 
definition  of  themselves.  In  fact,  in  the 
aforementioned  discussion  of  domains,  Fishman  himself 
explicitly  cited  the  church  as  an  important  domain, 
having  taken  his  analysis  a step  f urther--f rom  the 
lower  level  cognitive  skills  of  identifying  and 
describing  to  the  more  complicated  one  of  predicting 
role  relationships. 

To  exemplify  this  predictive  dimension,  Pride 

cited  Fishman's  observation  about  the  important 

relationship  between  the  church  and  its  members: 

The  final  objective  of  analysis  goes  beyond  domain 
role  relationships,  however,  to  the  'confident 
prediction'  of  the  language  and  variety  of 
language  most  likely  (say)  'to  be  employed  by  a 
cleric  preaching  to  parishioners  on  a specific 
religious  topic  in  the  place  of  worship',  (p. 

293) 

In  the  passage  above,  Pride  alluded  to  what  may 
well  be  the  most  consistent,  and,  possibly,  the  only 
common  ground  between  the  daughter  varieties  of  AAE . 

In  probing  the  issue,  I have  found  that,  despite  the 
wide  diversity  in  lifestyles  and  language  of  African 
Americans  in  the  urban  North  and  those  in  the  rural 
South,  there  is  one  situational  context  which  has 
proved  to  be  a unifying  social,  linguistic,  cultural. 
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and  political  source  for  African  Americans  in  all 
regions  of  this  country:  the  religious  experience. 


The  Religious  Experience 

Attesting  to  the  social  nature  of  religion  in 

general,  Wilson  (1979)  expressed  the  following: 

The  religious  life  of  any  people  is  profoundly 
social.  Vital  religious  devotion  is  a personal 
experience,  but  even  when  a person  is  alone,  his 
religious  behavior  rests  upon  values  and 
sentiments  shared  with  other  people,  i.  e., 
significant  symbols.  Religious  beliefs  and 
actions  are  largely  a product  of  learning  from 
significant  others,  which  are  influenced  by  past 
experiences,  (p.  198) 

For  African  Americans,  however,  not  only  has  this 

religious  experience  been  a social  activity,  but  it  has 

been  a survival  strategy  as  well.  Niles  (1984) 

hypothesized  the  following: 

Possibly  the  most  significant  techniques  of 
survival  developed  during  the  days  of  slavery 
might  well  be  called  a "religious"  technique, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Negro  spirituals  and 
by  the  early  efforts  to  establish  and  develop  the 
Negro  church,  (p.  42) 

The  African-American  Church 


Underscoring  the  important  role  of  the  church  in 

the  African-American  community,  Taylor,  Thornton,  and 

Chatters  (1987)  commented: 

Both  historically  and  contemporaneously,  the 
church  has  had  its  impact  upon  virtually  every 
aspect  of  black  American  life.  The  important 
influence  of  the  church  on  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  development  of  black  communities  has 
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been  well  documented  (Drake  and  Cayton,  1945; 
Frazier,  1974;  Morris,  1981;  Woodson,  1939;  Young, 
1932).  (p.  123) 

They  conjectured  about  why  the  church  has  attained  such 

a high  status  with  African  Americans  (Taylor,  et  al . ) : 

The  significance  of  the  church  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  its  position  as  one  of  the  few 
institutions  within  the  black  community  that  is 
primarily  built,  financed,  and  controlled  by 
blacks.  (Drake  & Cayton,  1945;  Frazier,  1974; 
Nelsen  & Nelsen,  1975).  The  church  is  therefore 
in  a position  of  being  uniquely  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves,  (pp.  123-124) 

Quoting  Mays  and  Nicholson  (1969,  p.  58),  Niles 

(p.  43)  argued  that  "the  Negro  church  is  one  of  the 

greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest,  channel  through  which 

the  masses  of  the  Negro  race  receive  adult  education." 

Then,  quoting  Washington  (1964,  p.  233),  Niles  (p. 

43)  added:  "The  social  role  of  Negro  churches  is 

important,  especially  among  the  Baptists."  Smitherman 

(1977)  offered  more  concrete  examples.  Examining  the 

constituencies  of  the  church,  Smitherman  explained  that 

"the  traditional  black  church  is  peopled  by  working- 

class  blacks — domestics,  factory  workers,  janitors, 

unskilled  laborers ."( p . 90).  She  elaborated: 

It  is  within  the  traditional  black  church  that 
traditional  black  folk  (blacks  who  haven't  been 
assimilated  into  the  elusive  American  mainstream) 
create  much  of  their  reality,  which  includes  the 
preservation  and  passing  on  of  Africanized  idioms, 
proverbs,  customs,  and  attitudes. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a buffer  and  source 
of  release  against  white  oppression,  the 
traditional  black  church  functions  as  an  important 
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social  unit  where  the  rich  and  needy  are  helped, 
community  news  is  exchanged,  and  black  men  gain 
opportunities  (as  deacons,  trustees,  officers)  to 
play  leadership  roles.  ( pp . 90-91) 

And,  crucial  to  the  whole  process  is  the 

individual  who  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of 

determining  and  ministering  to  the  needs  of  these 

religious  constituents:  the  preacher.  In  the  following 

section,  the  role  of  this  important  individual  is 

examined . 

The  African-American  Preacher 


Niles  described  the  general  role  of  the  Black 
preacher  as  follows: 

The  Black  preacher  has  always  enjoyed  the  status 
of  being  the  natural  leader  of  the  Black 
community.  His  leadership  role  has  at  times 
assumed  a variety  of  forms  with  concomitant 
responsibilities:  pastor  or  spiritual  leader, 

political  leader,  social  leader,  and  very  often 
the  leading  proponent  and  exemplar  of  education. 
([Mitchell,  1970,  p.6]  in  Niles,  p.  43) 

And,  quoting  Washington  (1964),  he  reported  the 

following : 

In  fact,  almost  all  ministers  in  southern  Negro 
communities  are  looked  to  as  the  dissemination  of 
information,  and  the  pipeline  of  the  community 
leads  directly  to  them. 

Smitherman,  having  examined  the  educational  status 
of  the  typical  preacher,  determined  that  "the  preacher 
may  or  may  not  be  university-educated”  (p.  43).  Then, 
revealing  her  own  fluency  in  AAE , Smitherman  (1977) 
explained  further: 
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[ I ] n the  traditional  black  church,  you  don't  go  to 
go  school  to  be  no  preacher,  cause  God  must  "call" 
you.  Once  you  acknowledge  God's  call  and 
af f irmatively  respond  (many  to  their  detriment 
have  tried  to  ignore  God's  call),  you  must  still 
await  God's  guidance  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  church's 
affairs,  (p.  110) 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  traditional 

preacher  had  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  his 

members;  thus,  his  discourse  had  not  only  to  offer  hope 

and  comfort,  but  also  to  capture  the  essence  of  the 

black  experience  by  concretizing  the  abstract  and  by 

doing  so  in  the  language  of  the  listeners.  In  the  next 

section  of  this  chapter,  I discuss  some  of  these 

concretizing  devices  which  characterize  the  AAE 

preacher ' s sermons . 

African-American  Sermons 

Gumperz  (pp.  188-189)  provided  background 

information  about  African-American  sermons.  He 

contended  the  following: 

Afro-American  preaching  ...  is  part  of  a 
longstanding  American  folk  tradition,  dating  back 
to  the  period  of  slavery  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  . . . One  of  its  often  noted 

charac teristics  is  the  vigorous,  intensive  and 
highly  expressive  audience  participation  in  the 
form  of  shouting  and  clapping.  But  since  the 
content  of  such  preaching  for  the  most  part  is 
made  up  of  biblical  themes  of  Southern  white 
fundamentalist  Christianity,  it  has  often  been 
described  as  simply  a more  extreme  or  more 
effective  derivative  of  this  latter  preaching 
tradition . 
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Gumperz  also  recognized  the  African  basis  for  these 
sermons,  adding  that  "in  terms  of  performance 
structure,  Afro-American  preaching  is  more  similar  to 
the  transplanted  African  religious  rites  found 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and  in  Brazil"  (Marks  1974 
[qtd.  in  Gumperz,  p.  189]).  Gumperz  continued, 
comparing  this  African  ritual  to  modern-day  Afro- 
American  preaching. 

Focusing  primarily  on  the  language  itself, 
Smitherman  (1977,  p.  90)  noted  that  although  years  of 
formal  education  is  not  a requisite  for  an  African- 
American  preacher,  the  ability  to  "talk  that  talk" 
(preach  in  African-American  English  style  and  lingo)  is 
a requisite. 

Dillard  (1972,  p.  231)  substantiated  Smitherman's 

claim  about  the  irrelevance  of  education,  reporting 

that  "in  1870,  Elizabeth  Kilham  quoted  a 'highly 

educated  colored  woman'  who  disliked  to  go  to  Negro 

churches  because  she  was  'disgusted'  with  'bad  grammar 

and  worse  pronunciation." 

Continuing  her  own  monograph  on  the  African- 

American  sermon,  Smitherman  (1977,  p.  110)  wrote: 

[A]  traditional  black  sermon  can't  be  written  and 
rehearsed  in  advance;  the  preacher  must  await  the 
visitation  of  the  Spirit,  and  rely  on  the 
spontaneous  calls-and-responses  between  himself 
and  Goi,  as  well  as  between  himself  and  his 
congregation . 
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Also  commenting  on  the  presentation  of  this 

somewhat  extemporized  medium,  Niles  added: 

He[the  African-American  preacher]  feels  he  must 
present  the  scriptures  in  the  language  and  culture 
of  the  congregation,  "the  in-language, " and  so  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  statements  delivered  in 
the  language  of  the  community.  Consequently, 

Black  English  is  not  only  common  but  essential  in 
Black  preaching.  Not  to  use  it  may  be 
detrimental.  . . . Thus,  linguistic  flexibility 

is  a mark  of  effective  black  preaching,  (p.  50) 

Niles  summarized  this  activity  as  follows: 

Black  preaching  ...  is  not  simply  organization 
and  presentation  of  religious  materials  in  a 
lecture  style  or  format.  Rather,  it  is  the 
careful  orchestrating  of  the  needs  of  the 
congregation,  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs 
through  carefully  selected  materials  related  to 
the  congregation's  experiences  and  presented 
vividly  and  descriptively  to  awaken  their  highest 
intellectual  ability  and  touch  their  deepest 
emotions  as  they  look  forward  with  enjoyment  to  a 
heaven  free  from  the  bigotry,  pain,  sorrow,  and 
death  of  this  world.  Such  is  the  true  nature  of 
Black  preaching,  (p.  50) 

The  study  of  this  "in-language",  which  has  been 

alternately  been  referred  to  throughout  this  chapter  as 

"Black  English,"  "Black  Dialect,"  "Black  Idiom,"' 

"Black  English  Vernacular, " and,  preferably,  "African- 

American  English"  (because  of  possible  vestiges  of 

Africans  languages),  moreover,  has  had  widespread 

benefits,  particularly  for  sociolinguistics. 

Addressing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  AAE  to 

sociolingustics , Schneider  (p.  1)  cited  some  of  he 

advances  made  as  a result  of  such  studies: 
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The  discipline  of  sociolinguistics  has  developed 
and  matured  by  studying  this  particular  variety 
more  than  others--think , for  example,  of  the 
concept  of  the  variable  rule,  which  was  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  the  speech  of  black 
adolescents  from  Harlem  (Labov,  1969  . . . et  al 

1968),  or  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early 
classics  of  sociolinguistics  were  concerned  with 
Black  English  (e.  g.  Wolfram  1969,  Fasold  1972, 
Labov  1972a) . 

Most  important  for  the  present  study  was  the 
recognition  that  the  AAE-speaking  community  is  not  a 
homogeneous  body;  rather,  its  members'  entire 
repertoire  forms  a dialect  continuum,  which  Trudgill 
(1983,  p.  40)  defined  as  "a  large  number  of  different 
dialects  connected  by  a chain  of  similarity  but  with 
dialects  at  either  end  of  the  chain  being  very 
dissimilar . " 

This  idea  of  a continuum  of  linguistic  performance 
was  not  new,  though,  for  in  addition  to  the  seminal 
work  completed  by  Stewart  (1971b),  Schneider  (p.  41), 
too,  had  theorized  that  "from  the  very  beginning, 
linguistic  variability  reflected  this  disparity 
[between  social  conditions  of  slavery  and  of  the  life 
of  blacks],  that  slaves  commanded  a continuum  of 
linguistic  varieties." 

Bailey  (1971,  p.  423),  also,  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  nature  of  AAE,  invoked  this  idea  of  a 
linguistic  continuum.  Wrote  Bailey:  "The  American 
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Negro,  like  the  Jamaican,  operates  in  a linguistic 
continuum . " 

Even  later,  Smitherman  used  this  idea  of  a 

continuum  even  more  creatively  to  depict  the  ranges  of 

speaking  styles,  as  well  as  the  registers  into  which 

certain  styles  fall.  Deliberating  on  the  subject  of 

both  sacred  and  secular  styles  in  the  AAE-speaking 

community,  Smitherman  (1977)  asserted  the  following: 

The  inclusion  of  church  raps  here  in  practically 
the  same  breath  as  street  raps  is  to  demonstrate 
the  sacred-secular  continuum  in  the  oral  tradition 
and  to  dramatize  the  importance  of  the  black 
church  in  the  culture  and  verbal  style  of  black 
people.  Very  broadly  speaking,  and  for  purposes 
of  illustration  only,  we  can  think  of  black 
language  as  having  both  a sacred  and  a secular 
style.  The  sacred  style  is  rural  and  Southern. 

It  is  grounded  in  the  black  church  tradition  and 
black  religious  experience.  . . . 

Though  urban  and  Northern,  the  secular  style 
also  has  its  roots  in  the  rural  South.  It  is 
manifested  in  forms  . . . all  of  which  are 

transformed  to  accommodate  urban  experience,  (p. 

88) 

Schneider  (1989)  cited  two  crucial  events  that 

have  surfaced  to  create  a renewed  interest  in  the  study 

of  AAE . Schneider  reported: 

[I]n  the  1980  's,  two  events  apparently  have 
heated  up  the  subject  again  to  some  extent,  namely 
the  Ann  Arbor  court  decision  and,  very  recently, 
William  Labov ' s and  Guy  Bailey's  claim  that  black 
and  white  speech  are  diverging  increasingly  (see 
the  Spr.  '87  issue  of  the  journal  American  Speech 
and  Bailey/Maynor  1987).  (p.  1) 

Smitherman  (1977,  p.  16)  warned  that  "because  of 
the  process  of  decreolization,  you  should  not  expect 
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Black  English  of  today  to  be  like  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century."  This  statement  appears,  however, 
to  be  more  accurate  when  applied  to  the  phonological 
and  lexical  system  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the 
grammar  of  AAE . Smitherman  (p.  19)  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  is  apparent  from  her  further 
observation,  that  "it  is  logical  that  the  grammatical 
patterns  of  Black  English  have  been  the  last  component 
of  Black  Dialect  to  change  in  the  direction  of  White 
English . " 

Stewart  (1971a)  concurred,  conjecturing  the 
following : 

As  the  study  of  non-standard  Negro  dialect 
progresses,  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  more 
differences  will  be  found  between  Negro  and  white 
speech  patterns,  and  it  may  well  turn  out  that  at 
least  some  of  these  may  also  be  traceable  to  a 
creole  English,  pidgin  English,  or  even  African 
language  source,  (p.  466) 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  need  for  some  serious 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  system  of 
AAE,  a number  of  other  weak  areas  have  been  identified 
by  past  research.  From  the  rural/urban  studies  came 
the  observation  by  Wolfram  (1969,  p.  ix)  that  "the 
study  of  the  speech  of  Negroes  must  include  different 
social  groups  of  Negroes." 

Fasold  (1972,  p.  5)  concurred,  noting  that  "it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  significantly 
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differing  varieties  of  Black  English  in  urban  areas  or 
if  the  dialect  is  uniform  with  respect  to  geographical 
area."  Davis  (p.  25)  observed,  however,  that  some 

studies  indicated  that  "certain  grammatical  forms 
appeared  only  in  the  speech  of  older,  less  educated 
informants . " 

From  the  research  on  northern/southern  groups,  the 
imbalance  was  obvious.  Although  much  of  the  research 
in  this  area  was  with  northern  groups,  Schneider  (p.  5) 
argued  that  "the  answer  to  the  central  linguistic 
questions  concerning  the  status  and  origin  of  Black 
English  lies  in  the  South.”  He  added:  "It  is  only  in 

recent  years  that  studies  of  comparable  groups  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  in  the  South  have  been  undertaken." 
Moreover,  Schneider  citing  Harrison  (1976),  contended 
that  "an  extremely  limited  segment  of  the  immensely 
varied  Black  American  culture"  has  been  studied. 

Williamson  (p.  507)  added  that  "most  Negroes, 
wherever  they  might  live  outside  the  South,  migrated  to 
that  place  from  the  South.”  Added  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  McDavid  (in  Schneider,  p.  25),  "until 
recently,  the  South  has  been  the  most  rural  region, 
least  subject  to  the  leveling  influence  of  urban  life, " 
the  rural  South  would  appear  to  the  type  of  area  most 
conducive  to  my  search  for  prototypical  AAE . 
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Finally,  from  the  "quantitative/qualitative" 
studies  came  the  need  expressed  by  McDavid  and  McDavid 
(1971  [qtd.  in  Davis,  p.  116]):  "Black  speech  should 

be  studied  without  preconceptions,  to  determine 
"whether  a form  found  among  Negroes  in  the  South  is 
likely  to  be  African  or  folk  English  in  origin." 

With  the  knowledge,  then,  of  the  need  for  a self- 
contained  study  of  AAE  in  the  rural  South,  combined 
with  the  further  awareness  of  a sacred-secular  dialect 
continuum,  I attempted  to  identify  and  isolate  those 
features  which  might  possibly  be  prototypical  ones-- 
that  is,  those  features  which  are  at  the  sacred  end  of 
the  continuum,  those  features  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  discourse  samples  of  the  African-American 
ministers  who  are  lifelong,  or  at  least  long-term, 
residents  of  the  rural  South--in  particular,  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama--and  who  have  not  been  continually 
exposed  to  speakers  of  SAE . 

In  the  following  chapter,  I describe  the 
procedures  which  I used  to  investigate  the  tense-aspect 
patterns  of  these  informants . 


CHAPTER  3 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  following  study  was  conducted  in  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama.  According  to  the  1988  census,  the 
population  of  Montgomery  County  is  estimated  to  be 
220,653,  with  the  county  area  spanning  an  estimated 
790.0  square  miles. 

Recognized  both  for  its  crucial  role  in  the  War 
Between  the  States--it  was  considered  the  "Cradle  of 
the  Confederacy "--and  also  for  its  prominent  role  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  1960's--it  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  first  successful  wide-scale  bus 
boycott  in  U.S.  nistory--Montgomery  has  also  gained 
recognition  for  having  the  largest  cattle  market  in  the 
Southeast,  and  one  of  the  top  seventy-five  largest  in 
the  United  States . 

Although  the  demographic  information  concerning 
rural  Montgomery  County  has  not  always  been  consistent, 
or  even  easily  accessible,  I chose  this  geographical 
area  for  my  study  primarily  because  of  its  historicity, 
which  reveals  a plethora  of  examples  of  this  area's 
continual  resistance  to  external  control,  and,  thus, 
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influence.  I also  chose  Montgomery  County  because  of 
its  record  of  resistance  to  change--be  it  political, 
socioeconomic,  or  linguistic. 

Located  in  South  Central  Alabama,  Montgomery 
County  consists  of  approximately  twenty  towns  and 
communities,  only  one  of  which  is  incorporated,  the 
city  of  Montgomery.  Most  of  the  towns  are  located  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  A majority  of  the 
remaining  towns  are  located  in  the  western  section,  and 
the  rest  occupy  the  northern  and  eastern  portions. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was,  primarily,  twofold. 
One  purpose  was  to  describe  the  tense-aspect  features 
that  were  actually  used  by  the  subjects  during 
continuous,  uninterrupted,  prepared  speech  and  those 
that  occurred  in  prompted,  episodic,  spontaneous 
speech.  The  former  is  concerned  with  the  repertoire  of 
patterns  actually  used  in  extended  discourse  events 
while  the  latter  involves  the  repertoire  of  forms  to 
which  the  informants  have  been  exposed  through 
"passive"  languaging  skills,  such  as  reading  or 
listening . 

The  second  part  of  the  study  involved  the 
comparison  of  the  informants ' results  on  each  of  the 
data  samples,  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two 
data  samples,  and  the  comparison  of  the  combined  data 
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samples  to  the  hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  tense- 
aspect.  In  essence,  the  study  sought  to  differentiate 
between  those  patterns  employed  in  the  informants ' 
individual  and  group  productive  and  receptive 
competence  (see  Troike,  1972). 

This  study  targeted  speakers  of  the  variety  of 
African-American  English  (AAE)  considered  to  be  closest 
to  the  prototype--that  is,  those  who  speak  that  variety 
of  AAE  which  is  the  least  influenced  by  SAE . It  was 
hoped  that  by  analyzing  the  discourse  patterns  of  older 
African  Americans,  I would  be  able  to  adequately 
reconstruct  some  important  features  of  this  elusive 
prototype . 


Design  of  the  Study 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  study  that 
I conducted  was  both  descriptive  and  comparative.  Two 
types  of  data  were  used  to  accomplish  this  dual 
purpose.  The  first  type,  labelled  prepared  data,  was 
collected  in  the  form  of  sermons.  The  second  type, 
labelled  prompted  data,  took  the  form  of  AAE  patterns 
elicited  from  the  subjects  during  interview.  The 
second  type,  moreover,  was  obtained  through  sentence 
completion  exercises.  These  sentence  completion 
exercises,  as  well  as  other  important  instruments  used 
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to  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the  data  received, 
are  described  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper. 

Instrument  Development 

The  primary  instrument  which  I used  was  a 
hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  tense-aspect,  based, 
primarily,  on  my  own  dialect  and  judgment  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  AAE.  This  chart  listed  the  seven  major 
aspects  used  in  AAE--habituat ive , frequentative  (also 
the  customative  or  repetitive),  inchoative,  perfective, 
imperfect ive , continuative  and  augmentative,  or 
regulative,  and  graphically  depicted  how  these  aspects 
could  be  used  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  each 
other  in  the  various  tenses--s imple  past,  distant  past, 
recent  past,  present,  and  future  to  express  a number  of 
different  meaning  potentials  (see  Halliday,  1977),  many 
of  which  are  not  addressed  in  a direct  way,  if  at  all, 
in  SAE . 

Moreover,  the  chart  included  another  linguistic 
category,  anteriority,  which,  when  added  to  the  tense- 
aspect  combinations,  further  refined  these  meaning 
potentials  (see  Table  I on  the  following  page). 

In  addition  to  the  hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE,  I 
also  used  three  instruments  which  I developed  solely 
for  use  in  eliciting,  recording,  and  evaluating 
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Table  1.  Hypothetical  Grammar  of  AAE : Tense-aspect 


TENSE 

ASPECT 

FORM 

Present 

Implied  (Immediate  Stative) 

V=0 

Habituative 

BE 

Continuative ( Generic  Stative) 

V-s ; STAY  + V-en 

Imper f ective 

V-ing 

Frequentative /Customary/ 
Repetitive 

V[  uninflected ] 

Augmentative/Regulative 

a + V-ing 

STEADY/REGULAR  V-ing 

Frequentative/Customary/ 

GO/GET  to  + V- 

Repetitive  Inchoative 

ing 

Habituative  Continuative 

BE-s 

Habituative  Imper f ective 

BE  4-  V-ing 

Habituative /Augmentative/ 

BE  + STEADY/REGULAR 

Regulative 

+ V-ing 

Past 

Perfective 

V-ed/V-en 

(Unspecified) 

Simulf active 

COME/WENT  + V-ing 

Inchoative 

GOT/WENT  to  + V-ing 

Anterior  Perfective 

HAD  + V-ed/-en 

Anterior  Perfective 

HAD  DONE  GOT 

Inchoative 

to  + V-ing 

Continuative 

STAYED  + V-en 

Recent 

Perfective 

DONE  + V-ed/-en 

Cessat ive 

BEEN  + Stative 
Predicate 

Imper f ective 

BEEN  + V-ing 

Continuative 

BEEN  + Locational 
Stative  (Prep/Adv.) 

Perfective  Inchoative 

DONE  GOT  to  + V-ing 

Habituative  Perfective 

BE  DONE  + V-ed/ -en 

Habituative  Perfective 

BE  DONE  GOT  to  + 

Inchoative 

V-ing 

Distant 

Perfective 

BIN  + V-ed/-en 

Imperfective  k 

BIN  + v-ing 

Inchoative 

BIN  GOT  to  + V-ing 

Perfective  Inchoative 

BIN  DONE  GOT 
to  + V-ing 

Anterior  Perfective 

HAD  BIN  + V-ed/-en 

Anterior  Perfective 

HAD  BIN  GOT/ 

Inchoative 

WENT  to  + V-ing 

Future 

Anterior  Perfective 

WILL /GONE  BE 
DONE  + V-ing 

Anterior  Perfective 

WILL/GONE  BE  DONE 

Inchoative 

GOT  to  + V-ing 

Distant  Perfective 

WILL  HAVE  BIN  + 
V-ed/-en 

Distant  Perfective 

WILL  HAVE  BEEN 

Imperfective 

V-ing 

Distant  Perfective 

WILL  HAVE  BIN  GOT 

Inchoative 

to  + V-ing 
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the  informants ' responses . These  were  the  Biographical 
Data  Form  ( BDF ) , the  Dialect  Prompting  Form  ( DPF ) , 
andthe  Dialect  Response  Evaluation  Sheet  (DRES) . 

The  Biographical  Data  Form  (BDF) 

On  the  first  instrument,  which  I labelled  the 
Biographical  Data  Form  (BDF),  the  informants  were 
assigned  a random  letter  code  (A-E)  which  served  to 
identify  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  ensure  their 
anonymity . 

The  BDF  showed  that  the  informants  ranged- in  age 
from  65  to  80.  Their  educational  levels  ranged  from  0 
to  2 years  in  college.  Moreover,  two  of  the 
informants,  A and  C had  served  in  the  military.  The 
following  chart,  Table  2,  depicts  graphically  the  basic 
information  recorded  on  the  BDF  for  each  of  the 
informants . 

Table  2 . Informants ' Biographical  Data 


INFORMANT 

Age 

Ed ' 1 Lev . 

A 

64 

hs ; 2 years  college 

B 

80 

8th/9th  Grade 

C 

65 

9th  grade;adult  sch 

D 

73 

No  formal  education 

E 

75 

9th  Grade 

The  BDF  also  recorded  each  of  the  informants' 
ages,  birthplaces  and  dates,  other  residences,  and  the 
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length  of  time  spent  in  each  place  (see  Table  3 on  the 
following  page.) 

Dialect  Prompting  Form  ( DPF ) 

Another  instrument  which  I developed  was  called 
the  Dialect  Prompting  Form  (DPF).  Presented  in  Table  4 
(on  page  69),  this  form  consisted  of  19  incomplete 
statements  which  the  informants  were  asked  to  complete 
as  accurately  as  possible.  The  actual  t-a  patterns 
used  were  some  of  those  identified  in  the  hypothetical 
grammar . 

The  particular  features  chosen  were  those  which 
the  investigator  had  determined  were  unlikely  to  occur 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  prepared  data.  A main 
purpose,  then,  of  the  prompted  data  was  to  supplement 
the  prepared  data  by  eliciting  those  patterns  which,  in 
the  investigator's  own  judgment,  have  a low  frequency 
of  occurrence  in  spontaneous  speech.  The  informants 
were  asked  to  complete  the  sentence  openers,  using 
events  from  their  own  experiences. 

In  some  instances,  many  of  the  "given"  parts  of 
the  incomplete  sentences  contained  still  other  AAE 
patterns  not  being  focussed  on  at  that  particular 
moment,  but  which  either  obligatorily  or  optionally 
occur  with  the  targeted  forms.  The  informants  were 
asked  to  repeat  each  given,  adding  their  responses,  in 
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Table  3.  Biographical  Data  Form  ( BDF ) 


ID  # Date:__ Denomination 

Birthdate  Age  Length  of  time  in  Montgomery  County 

Place  of  birth  Present  occupation ( s ) 


Other  jobs  held: (And  how 
long? ) 


Other  places  of  residency  (Include  length  of  time  spent  in  each) 


Highest  level  attained  in  school 
Other  educational  endeavors 


Military?  Yes  No  

If  so,  how  long?  

Places  stationed  (Include  length  of  time  spent  in  each  place) 
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order  not  to  interrupt  the  natural  flow  and  intonation 
of  the  statement  or  utterance. 

Additionally,  informants  were  asked  to  restrict 
the  content  of  their  completions  to  actual  events  in 
their  past  or  present,  or  to  the  unrealized  events  of 
the  future.  The  reason  for  such  a stipulation  was  to 
induce  the  narrative  mode  so  that  the  informants  would 
possibly  become  so  involved  in  the  narrative  that  their 
responses  would  be  more  natural,  relaxed,  and  honest. 
The  informants  were  required  to  complete  the  patterns, 
focusing  on  salient  events  in  their  lives,  such  as 
life-threatening,  embarrassing,  traumatic,  thrilling, 
or  funny  ones . 

The  Dialect  Response  Evaluation  Sheet  ( PRES ) 

A third  instrument  which  I designed  for  my  study 

was  the  Dialect  Response  Evaluation  Sheet  ( DRES ) . This 

form  was  constructed  in  order  for  me  to  accurately  and 

efficiently  evaluate  the  responses  of  the  informants. 

Containing  only  the  date  and  the  informants ' 

identification  code  (recorded  from  the  BDF ) , the  DRES 

classified  the  informants'  responses  as  follows: 

A = fluent,  timely,  accurate  response  in  AAE 
B = Substitution  of  other  nonstandard  pattern 
C = Substitution  of  SAE  pattern,  either  in 
rephrase  or  in  completion 

D = hesitation,  illogical  response  in  AAE 
(according  to  the  hypothetical  AAE  patterns) 

E = No  response;  admitted  problems  with  pat- 
terns 
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Table  4.  Data  Prompting  Form  (DPF) 

INTRODUCTION:  In  this  part  of  the  interview,  I want  you  to 

tell  me  about  some  of  the  interesting,  funny,  embarrassing, 
life-threatening,  or  just  plain  memorable  events  in  your 
life.  In  fact,  I will  help  you  be  starting  the  sentence  for 
you.  You  are  to  complete  each  statement  that  I begin  as 
best  you  can.  If  something  I say  sounds  strange  to  you,  or 
is  something  you  would  never  say,  just  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  go  on  to  the  next  statement. 

GROUP  I : The  Present 

1.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  I go  to-.  . . 

2.  When  I be  happy,  I get  to-.  . . 

3.  I be  preaching  . . . 

4 . I be  done  got  to-preaching  by  the  time  ... 

5.  I be  steady  . . . 

6 . I be  regular  ... 

7 . It  bees  . . . 

GROUP  II:  The  Past 

8.  One  night,  I got  to-.  . . 

9 .  I be  done  . . . 

10.  I went-to  . . . 

11.  I got-to  . . . 

12.  I be  done  got  to-.  . . 

13.  I had  done  . . . 

14 . I had  done  got  to  . . . 

15.  I been  . . . 

16.  I BIN  . . . 

GROUP  III:  The  Future 

17.  I'll  be  done  . . . 

18.  I'll  be  done  got  to-  . . . 

19 . I will  have  BIN  done  got  to-  . . . 
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Each  response  type  was  assigned  a numerical  value 
in  order  to  facilitate  cross-data  comparisons.  An  "A" 
response,  which  indicated  that  the  pattern  was  in  the 
informants'  productive  competence,  was  assigned  a value 
of  4.  A "B"  response,  which  indicated  that  the  pattern 
was  in  the  informants'  receptive  competence  and, 
possibly,  in  the  productive  competence,  was  assigned  a 
value  of  3.  A "C"  response,  which  indicated  that  the 
pattern  was  in  the  informants'  receptive  competence, 
yet  had  probably  become  extinct  in  their  productive 
competence,  received  a value  of  2 . A "D"  response, 
which  indicated  that  the  subject  had,  possibly,  been 
minimally  exposed  to  the  form,  was  assigned  a value  of 
1.  And  an  "E"  response,  which  indicated  that  the 
informants  had  had  negligible  or  no  exposure  to  the 
pattern,  received  a value  of  0. 

Responses  which  wavered  between  two  categories 
were  averaged  on  the  basis  of  the  values  involved, 
thus,  accounting  for  the  results  with  decimals.  The 
maximum  performance  rating  was  76,  indicating  the 
presence  of  all  the  patterns,  and  the  minimum  was  0, 
indicating  the  complete  absence  thereof  (see  Table  5 on 
the  following  page.) 

In  addition  to  the  instruments  which  I designed,  I 
used  standard  high-quality  recording  equipment--a  Sony 
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Table  5.  Dialect  Response  Evaluation  Form  (DRES) 

Date Informant's  ID  # 

CODES : 

A = Fluent  response 

B = Conversion  to  Other  Nonstandard  Pattern 
C = Conversion  to  Standard  English  Pattern 
D = Awkward  Response  (long  hesitations,  frequent 
pauses,  illogical  completion) 

E = No  Response 


1 . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2 . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

3 . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

4 . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

5. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

6 . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

7 . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

8. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

9. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

10 . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

11 . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

12  . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

13. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

14  . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

15. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

16  . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

17  . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

18. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

19  . 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 
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double  cassette  radio-tape  player  with  3-band  graphic 
equalizer  and  high-speed  dubbing  capability;  and 
Realistic  Metal  type  IV  premium  formula  sixty-  and 
ninety-minute  tapes.  I also  used  an  external 
microphone  for  clearer  recording  capabilities. 


Sampling  Technique 

The  population  aimed  for  was  the  universe  of  AAE 
speakers  whose  variety  is  closest  to  the  prototype.  It 
was  determined  that  the  most  representative  sample  of 
this  population  should  consist  of  elderly  ministers  who 
had  had  the  least  amount  of  contact  with  speakers  of 
SAE . It  was  further  determined  that  the  ideal  sample 
group  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1)  age--60  years  or  older; 

2)  primary  occupat ion--minister ; 

3)  residency--lifelong  or  long-term  residents  or 
employees  of  Montgomery  County,  preferably  the 
rural  areas; 

4)  educational  level — eleventh  grade  or  lower 
school  (preferably,  seventh  grade  or  lower) 

The  sampling  technique  used  is  called  snowball 

sampling,  a method  which  Balian  (1982)  described  as 

follows : 

[W]hen  using  snowballing,  the  investigator  starts 
with  a small  number  of  random  or  non-random 
informants  and  then,  at  the  end  of  an  interview, 
has  each  of  these  informants  recommend  other 
potential  respondents,  (p.  103) 
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This  particular  method  was  chosen  because  of  the 
general  inaccessibility  of  ministers  in  rural  areas. 
Many  of  the  ministers  did  not  have  telephones  in  their 
churches;  nor  did  many  have  them  in  their  homes--such 
being  the  nature  of  rurality.  During  the  week,  a 
number  of  these  ministers  were  engaged  in  other  usually 
rural  occupations,  such  as  farming.  Some  others  of 
them  had  retired  and  were  suffering  from  some  of  the 
debilitating  illnesses  and  other  chronic  conditions 
associated  with  old  age:  deafness,  blindness, 

senility,  or  otherwise  declining  physical  and  mental 
health.  Some  of  the  ministers  conducted  services  only 
twice  monthly,  or  divided  their  time  between  two  or 
more  churches. 

In  essence,  given  the  instability  of  the  sample 
chosen,  snowballing  sampling  was  one  of  the  most 
expedient  and  precise  sampling  techniques  available. 
And,  expediency  was  a particularly  crucial  factor 
since,  according  to  some  well-informed  ministerial 
sources,  ministers  in  this  "sixty-plus"  age  group  have 
been  dying  out  in  Montgomery  County  at  a 
disproportionately  high  rate  compared  to  younger 
ministers  and  those  older  ones  residing  in  other  areas. 
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Data  Collection 

During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1990,  I 
telephoned  several  key  sources  in  order  to  identify 
potential  members  of  the  group  described  in  the 
preceding  section.  From  the  moderators  of  local,  state 
and  district  Black  Baptist  ministers'  associations,  I 
obtained  a combined  list  of  approximately  eighty-four 
ministers.  Through  these  sources,  as  well  as  through  a 
local  African-American  newspaper,  I obtained  the  names 
of  approximately  ten  more  ministers.  With  this  list  of 
ninety-four  potential  informants,  I proceeded  to  obtain 
my  sample. 

I began  by  telephoning  as  many  of  the  potential 
informants  as  possible,  either  at  church  or  at  home,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  fit  the 
criteria.  For  those  whom  I could  not  contact  by 
telephone,  I,  again  through  snowballing,  obtained  their 
church  and/or  home  addresses  and  contacted  them  in 
person . 

After  making  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  informants  fit  the  criteria,  I arranged  for  a date 
and  time  to  meet  with  each  of  them  for  a taping 
session--if  no  pre-taped  sermon  was  available--as  well 
as  for  a taped  follow-up  interview.  For  the  sake  of 
expediency,  I conducted  all  of  the  interviews 
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immediately  after  the  church  service  at  which  I taped 
the  sermon.  In  the  one  case  in  which  I received  a pre- 
taped sermon,  I conducted  the  interview  immediately 
following  receipt  of  the  tape  at  the  home  of  the 
minister  involved.  In  addition,  I received  permission 
from  each  of  the  ministers  for  a second  possible 
follow-up  interview  in  case  of  further  problems  with 
either  the  recorded  sermon  or  the  initial  interview. 

Since  some  of  these  rural  ministers  tended  to  be 
somewhat  long-winded,  and,  since  their  sermons  usually 
began  with  scriptures,  thus  as  close  an  approximation 
of  standard  English  as  possible,  I analyzed 
approximately  thirty  minutes  of  discourse  from  each 
sermon.  The  passages  chosen  for  analysis  were  usually 
extracted  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  sermons  when 
the  sermons  were  extremely  long.  Also,  as  with  the 
openings,  the  closing  lines  of  the  sermons  were  usually 
not  amenable  to  the  type  of  analysis  to  which  I 
proposed  to  subject  them,  being  characterized  by 
numerous  vocal  segments  (VS) --that  is,  sounds  which  add 
no  new  meaning  to  the  discourse  at  all,  but  which  might 
serve  to  connect  discourse  or  maintain  speaker  control. 

The  closing  lines  were  also  characterized  by  much 
repetition,  numerous  formulaic  expressions  and 
memorized  verbatim  or  paraphrased  passages  of 
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scripture.  Moreover,  these  closing  lines  were 
accompanied  by  rapid  phrasing,  frequent  fluctuations  in 
pitch,  and  other  exaggerated  features  of  intonation 
which  often  obscured  many  of  the  actual  words. 

While  taping  the  sermons,  I also  made  notes  in 
order  to  verify  information  later  during  the  securing 
of  the  prompted  patterns.  During  the  interview,  I 
asked  the  informants  about  words  and  phrases  that  were 
inaudible  or  incoherent  in  the  recording  or  about 
passages  whose  meanings  were  unclear  to  me. 

Also  during  these  interviews,  I asked  the 
informants  questions  about  their  personal,  social,  and 
educational  backgrounds,  in  order  to  complete  the 
BDF ' s . After  obtaining  this  information,  I asked  the 
informants  to  complete  the  nineteen  sentences  which  I 
began  for  them,  supplying  information  about  their 
present,  past,  and  imagined  future  experiences.  Each 
of  the  nineteen  sentence  openers  contained  either  a 
particular  dialect  pattern  taken  from  the  hypothetical 
grammar  or  the  context  preceding  the  pattern  targeted. 

The  informants'  responses  were  given  a rating  of 
0-4,  with  4 indicating  the  informants'  probable  use  of 
a pattern  in  the  active,  or  productive,  vocabulary  and 
indicating  the  complete  absence  of  the  pattern  in  both 
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the  productive  and  receptive  competence.  The  ratings 
were  based  on  the  following  criteria. 

If  the  informants  responded  accurately,  despite  a 
brief  pause,  then  that  particular  dialect  feature  was 
considered  a part  of  the  informants'  actual  repertoire, 
or  productive  competence.  In  the  case  of  an  immediate 
and  accurate  response,  the  informant  received  a score 
of  4,  promptness  in  responding  being  a good  indication 
of  fossilization  of  a native  feature  and,  thus,  of  the 
pattern's  being  in  the  productive  competence. 

An  appropriate  response  after  a longer  pause  was 
assigned  a score  of  3,  for  competence  also  was 
indicated,  albeit  to  a lesser  degree;  however,  such 
hesitation  suggested  either  some  degree  of  interference 
from  other  language  sources  or  infrequent  use  of,  or 
exposure  to,  the  pattern.  A particular  dialect  pattern 
was  also  considered  to  be  in  the  informants'  repertoire 
if  the  informants  correctly  completed  the  construction 
in  another  nonstandard  dialect  or  in  standard  American 
English.  In  both  cases,  the  responses  were  considered 
appropriate;  however,  in  the  former,  the  score  was  2, 
for  conversion  to  another  nonstandard  dialect  indicated 
a much  deeper  level  of  understanding  since  nonstandard 
dialects  are  not  usually  taught  formally,  but  are, 
rather,  acquired  (see  Krashen,  1977).  In  the  latter 
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case,  which  involved  conversion  to  standard  English, 
the  patterns  were  also  considered  to  be  appropriate; 
however,  the  responses  received  a score  of  1 because 
apparent  linguistic  conformity  may  very  well  have  meant 
that  these  patterns  were  becoming  extinct  in  the 
informants'  own  speech.  Still,  the  patterns  were 
judged  to  be  a part  of  the  individuals'  receptive 
competence,  this  judgment  being  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ability  to  correctly  substitute  either  of 
these  alternative  dialects  for  AAE  indicated  that  the 
informants  had  either  heard  or  read  the  non-standard 
forms  at  some  point  in  their  linguistic  history,  or  had 
possibly  used  the  patterns  themselves.  In  either  case, 
the  informants  comprehended  the  meanings  of  the 
patterns . 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  informants  failed  to 
complete  the  statements  or  inaccurately  completed  them, 
then  the  patterns  being  elicited  were  judged  to  not  be 
a part  of  these  informants'  competence  or  repertoire, 
and,  the  informants  were,  consequently,  assigned  a 
score  of  0 on  those  patterns . 

To  provide  a context  for  the  responses,  I told  the 
informants  to  think  of  the  funniest,  most  tragic,  most 
embarrassing,  happiest,  saddest,  or  scariest  events 
that  have  happened,  are  happening,  or  could  happen. 
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Threats  to  the  validity  and  reliability  of  this 
study  were  anticipated  and,  where  possible,  controlled 
for.  Because  of  the  potentially  high  attrition  rate, 
due  to  the  frequent  or  prolonged  illness  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  death  of  the  informants  in  the  age  range 
desired  for  my  study,  I compiled  an  additional  list  of 
six  possible  informants.  I contacted  these  potential 
informants,  too,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  case  of  problems  with  the 
original  informants. 

This  second  list  of  potential  informants  also 
guarded  somewhat  against  informants  who,  because  of  the 
usually  suspicious  nature  of  illiterates  (who  often 
fear  exposure),  agreed  to  participate,  yet  were  not 
very  cooperative--that  is,  those  who  would  avoid 
further  contact  with  me  either  by  not  showing  up  for 
scheduled  meetings  or  by  not  answering  the  telephone. 

Also,  in  order  to  minimize  the  Hawthorne  effect-- 
that  is,  the  tendency  to  act  differently  when  one 
realizes  he  or  she  is  being  observed,  I requested  pre- 
taped sermons  whenever  possible.  Since  this  request 
was  granted  by  only  one  of  the  informants,  a retired 
minister,  I requested,  also,  an  open  invitation  from 
the  ministers.  This  open  invitation  granted  me 
permission  to  attend  the  services  more  than  once  so 
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that  the  ministers  would  not  necessarily  know  when  I 
would  be  recording  their  sermons.  I usually  arrived 
early  and  placed  the  recording  equipment  in  an 
inconspicuous  place,  or  I arrived  after  the  services 
had  already  begun  and  taped  the  sermon  from  a speaker 
in  a room  in  the  back  of  the  church. 

Attempts  at  securing  an  equal  number  of  informants 
from  each  of  the  four  major  geographical  areas  in 
Montgomery  county  were  unsuccessful  also.  There  were 
several  reasons  why.  For  one  thing,  a majority  of  the 
African-American  churches  in  Montgomery  County  are 
located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  an 
imbalance  which  made  equal  representation  from  each  of 
the  areas  impossible.  Also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  many 
of  the  churches  conducted  services  on  only  two  Sundays 
a month--usually  on  alternate  Sundays. 

This  irregularity  forced  many  of  the  ministers  to 
serve  at  two  churches  on  a part-time  basis  in  order  to 
have  the  equivalence  of  a full-time  load.  Moreover, 
one  church  was  usually  located  in  one  part  of  the 
county,  while  the  other  church  was  located  in  another. 
For  a number  of  ministers,  the  second  church  was 
located  within  the  city  limits  itself.  This 
alternating  between  churches  thus  made  it  difficult  to 
classify  some  of  the  ministers  as  having  a church  in 
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one  region  of  the  county  or  another.  In  such  cases,  I 
classified  the  ministers  according  to  the  location  of 
their  homes. 

A third  problem  with  classifying  informants 
according  to  their  geographical  location  within  the 
county  surfaced  because  of  the  constantly  changing 
boundary  lines.  A number  of  the  churches  that  had  been 
considered  to  be  in  areas  outside  the  city  limits 
(according  to  the  1973  Hamond  World  Atlas)  had  since 
been  incorporated,  and  their  boundaries  had  changed,  or 
were  in  the  process  of  being  changed,  to  within  the 
city  limits.  To  avert  a potential  problem  with  this 
unstable  boundary  situation,  I let  that  particular 
edition  of  the  Hamond  World  Atlas  be  my  sole  authority 
on  this  matter. 

Finally,  since  very  few  elderly  African-American 
ministers  were  still  actively  involved  in  religious 
pursuits,  due  to  failing  health,  many  of  the  churches 
identified  as  African-American  were  headed  by  young  or 
middle-aged  ministers.  Consequently,  in  some  areas, 
such  as  rural  North  and  East  Montgomery  County,  no 


informants  were  found. 
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Statistical  Analysis 

The  population  targeted  was  the  universe  of  AAE 
speakers  whose  variety  is  closest  to  the  prototype. 

The  primary  measurement  scale  used  for  my  study  was  the 
ordinal  scale,  and  each  result  was  rounded  to  the 
nearest  tenth. 

In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  Hypothesis  I, 
which  posited  no  differences  among  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  data  samples,  I used 
Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance.  I began  by 
placing  the  informants'  AAE  patterns  into  one  of  the 
five  categories  described  below. 

Category  I was  designated  "Nonstandard  Finite 
Verbs"  and  included  five  subcategories:  1)  finite  be; 

2)  finite  done ; 3)  finite  -ing ; 4))  finite  -en;  and  5) 
the  implied  present  tense.  Category  II  was  labelled 
"Nonstandard  Clitics”  and  consisted  of  the  following 
three  subcategories:  1)  a^;  2)  to- ; and  3)  -to . The 

constituents  of  this  category  tend  to  cliticize  on  the 
verb . 

The  third  category,  "Historical  Tenses,"  had  two 
subdivisions,  present  and  future.  In  the  former,  which 
is  common  to  most  dialects  of  American  English,  the 
past  events  are  relayed  in  the  present  tense  in  order 
to  impose  immediacy  on  the  events  being  related.  In 
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the  latter,  future  events  are  relayed  in  the  past  tense 
in  order  to  impose  psychological  precedence,  or  a 
measure  of  the  distance  of  one  future  event  from 
another . 

Category  IV,  "Subject-Verb  Concord, " contained  no 
subcategories.  This  category  consisted  of  the 
occurrence  of  singular  subjects  (in  the  present  tense 
and  in  the  past  with  forms  of  be)  with  uninflected 
verbs  and  plural  subjects  with  inflected  verbs  (usually 
the  SAE  third  person  singular  present  tense  form) . 

The  opposite  pattern  occurs  in  SAE,  which 
alternatively  uses  the  broader  label  "Subject-verb 
Agreement"  to  include  both  phenomena,  since  only  the 
third  person  singular  verb  form  is  a true  example,  and 
one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  concord  in  English  (see 
Gleason,  1961).  In  AAE,  however,  this  inflected  verb 
form  is  a stativizer. 

The  final  category,  labelled  "Other  Nonstandard 
Features,"  contained  five  subcategories.  The  first, 
verb  choice,  was  concerned  with  wrong  choices  from  the 
Standard  American  English  (SAE)  repertoire.  The 
second,  verb  form,  included  those  exclusively  AAE  verb 
forms,  as  well  as  those  nonstandard  forms  resulting, 
probably,  from  hypercorrection,  or  the  attempt  to 
overgeneralize  by  applying  regular  SAE  tense  endings  to 
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irregular  verbs,  as  in  ’’seed”  and  ’’knowed.” 

Subcategory  4,  auxiliary  get , although  not  exclusively 
an  AAE  phenomenon,  was  also  included  since  it  too  is 
often  used  frequently  by  AAE  speakers. 

The  fourth  subcategory,  contracted  gone , 
representing  both  the  periphrastic  future  and  the 
contracted  verb  phrase  ”go  on, ” appeared  in  the  samples 
of  all  five  informants  as  well.  The  final  subcategory, 
labelled  "serialization,”  represented  juxtaposed 
lexical  (=main)  verbs  whose  co-occurrence  is 
constrained  in  SAE . Table  6 (on  the  following  page) 
depicts  these  categories  graphically.  Measures  of 
central  tendency — the  mean,  median,  and  mode — were 
computed  for  each  category,  as  well  as  for  each 
informant's  overall  performance.  Also  determined  was 
variability,  via  the  range,  variance,  standard 
deviation,  and  score  of  both  group  and  individual 
performances . 

In  addition,  measures  of  relationship  were 
determined.  Both  sets  of  samples  were  collected  in  the 
form  of  continuous  data  so  that  the  data  would  be  more 
amenable  to  a wider  variety  of  statistical  treatments 
than  would  those  same  samples  collected  as  categorical 
data.  To  compensate  for  the  unreliability  of  small 
samples,  a number  of  statistical  procedures  were 
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Table  6.  AAE  Tense-Aspect  Categories  (Prepared  Discourse) 

CATEGORY  I II  III  iv  V 

NS  NS  Historical  NS  Other 

Finite  Clitics  Tenses  S-V  NS 

Verbs  Concord  Features 

Sub-  BE  a-  Present  S-V  Verb 

category  Choice 

A 

Sub-  Done  to-  Future  Verb 

category  Form 

B 

Sub-  -ing  -to  Auxiliary 

category  "Get" 

C 

Sub-  -en  Contracted 

category  "Gone" 

D 

Sub-  Implied  Serial 

category  Verbs 

E 
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performed,  such  as  the  standard  error  of  the  mean,  the 
small  sample  test,  Yates  correction  for  continuity,  and 
the  computation  of  confidence  intervals  for  small 
samples . 

Qualitative  data  were  also  used.  For  example, 
population  statistics,  based  on  age  and  educational 
levels  were  compared  to  length  of  discourse  and 
frequency  of  nonstandard  features,  via  the  Spearman 
rank  order  correlation  coefficient  (rho)  and  chi  square 
(x2)  . 

The  results  of  these  statistical  procedures  were 
then  used  to  support  or  reject  each  of  the  null 
hypotheses  introduced  in  Chapter  One  of  this  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  variances,  standard 
deviations,  and  z scores,  the  degree  of  dispersion  per 
category  and  per  data  sample  were  determined.  On  the 
basis  of  information  gained  from  the  basic  statistical 
measures  used  for  the  informants'  overall  performances, 
a chi  square  was  computed.  As  with  Hypothesis  I,  basic 
statistical  measures  were  used--central  tendency  and 
variability.  Also,  like  Hypothesis  I,  Hpothesis  II 
was  subjected  to  the  chi  square  test.  Percentages  and 
proportions  were  also  determined.  To  test  the  third 
hypothesis,  which  predicted  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  prepared  and 
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prompted  data,  basic  statistical  procedures  were  used 
to  compute  the  Spearman  rho . 

The  informants  were  assigned  a pair  of  ranks  on 
the  bases  of  their  performances  on  the  prepared  and 
prompted  data.  The  differences  between  these  two  ranks 
were  then  squared  and  the  rho  was  computed  to  determine 
if  there  were  differences  and,  if  so,  if  these 
differences  were  significant. 

Finally,  to  test  Hypothesis  IV,  which  predicted  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
combined  prepared  and  prompted  samples  and  the 
hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  tense-aspect,  again  basic 
statistical  measures,  such  as  measures  of  central 
tendency,  measures  of  location,  and  measures  of 
relationship  and  variability  were  used.  First,  the 
actual  categories  addressed  in  both  sets  of  data  were 
identified.  Then,  the  prompted  data  were  combined  with 
the  prepared  data  by  counting  each  prompted  response 
with  a value  of  3.5  or  4 as  an  acceptable  response. 

The  patterns  identified  were  then  isolated  and 
compared  to  those  predicted  by  the  hypothetical  grammar 
of  AAE.  Percentages  were  computed,  and  a chi  square 
test  was  determined.  Finally,  a chi  square  test  was 
again  used  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  other 
variables,  such  as  age,  length  of  discourse,  and 


educational  level  on  the  outcome  of  this  study.  The 
results  of  these  different  tests  are  the  focus  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES 


In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the 
null  hypotheses  in  the  four  pairs  of  hypotheses  first 
introduced  in  Chapter  One  are  discussed  under 
hypothesized  findings.  In  addition,  unhypothesized 
findings  which  might  be  of  significance  are  reported  in 
the  subsequent  sections.  Again,  the  hypothesized  pairs 
are  presented  below. 

The  null  hypotheses  were  as  follows: 

1)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  the  prepared 
data . 

2)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prompted 
data . 

3)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  prepared 
and  prompted  data . 

4)  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  t-a  patterns  used  in 
the  combined  data  samples  and  those  identified 
in  the  hypothetical  grammar. 

And  the  accompanying  research  hypotheses  were  as 

follows : 

1)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prepared 
data . 

2)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  results  of  the  prompted 
data . 

3)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 
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differences  between  the  results  of  the 
prepared  and  prompted  data. 

4)  There  will  be  statistically  significant 

differences  between  the  patterns  produced  in 
the  combined  data  samples  and  those  predicted 
by  the  hypothetical  AAE  grammar. 

Hypothesized  Findings 

Hypothesis  I 

To  test  Hypothesis  I,  which  predicted  no 
statistically  significant  differences  in  the  results  of 
the  prepared  data,  first,  basic  statistical  procedures 
were  performed.  The  results  are  depicted  graphically 
in  Figure  1 (on  page  92). 

For  the  161  total  responses  given  in  Category  I, 

NS  Finite  Verbs,  the  mean  was  computed  at  32.2,  the 
median  at  28,  and  the  mode  at  27.  Also,  variance  was 
computed  to  be  89.69  and  the  standard  deviation  9.5. 

For  the  26  responses  given  for  Category  II,  NS  Clitics, 
the  mean  was  computed  at  5.2,  the  median  at  4,  and  the 
category  was  determined  to  be  amodal . Also,  the 
variance  was  10.7  and  the  standard  deviation  3.3. 

For  the  92  responses  in  Category  III,  Historical 
Tenses,  the  mean  was  computed  to  be  18.4,  the  median 
16,  and  the  mode  15.  The  variance  was  determined  to  be 
19.8  and  the  standard  deviation  4.4.  For  Category  IV, 
Subject-Verb  Concord,  with  a total  177  the  mean  was 
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computed  to  be  35.4,  the  median  24;  however,  the 
category  was  amodal . The  variance  was  590.4  and  the 
standard  deviation  24.3. 

Finally,  for  Category  V,  Other  NS  Features,  for 
the  total  147  responses,  the  mean  was  found  to  be  29.4, 
the  median  30,  and,  like  the  second  and  fourth 
categories,  it  was  found  to  be  amodal.  The  variance 
was  244.8  and  the  standard  deviation  15.6.  As  a 
further  test  of  the  theory  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  among  the  informants  in  terms 
of  the  frequency  and  realization  of  these  AAE  patterns, 
the  overall  individual  means  were  computed  for  the 
prepared  discourse. 

The  results  of  these  computations  were  as  follows 
Subject  A - 24.2;  Subject  B - 23.2;  Subject  C - 20.6; 
Subject  D - 38.6  ; and  Subject  E - 14 . The  overall 
mean  for  the  prepared  data  was  120.6.  The  range  was 
computed  to  be  124,  the  overall  variance  2033.3,  and 
the  standard  deviation  47.2.  The  confidence  interval 
was  57.9-183.3.  Only  Subject  E's  score  exceeded  this 
limit;  however,  given  the  small  sample  size,  + 3SD 
encompassed  only  80%  of  the  scores  rather  than  the 
predicted  99%. 

The  results  for  the  individual  categories  revealed 
that  in  the  categories  with  the  smallest  frequencies, 
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Figure  1.  Group  Results  by  Category  (Prepared  Data) 
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Category  III  with  92  responses,  the  results  were 
clustered  around  the  mean;  consequently,  the  responses 
were  close  together. 

In  the  remaining  three  categories,  however,  the 
large  variances  and  standard  deviations  indicated  that 
the  responses  were  much  more  widely  dispersed,  or 
spread  out  (see  Figure  2 on  the  following  page.) 

Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance,  a version  of 
the  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  Coefficient,  was 
performed  in  order  to  test  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
of  the  study.  The  resultant  coefficient  (W  = .12) 
indicated  very  low  associations  among  the  informants' 
performances.  In  fact,  it  indicated  only  1%  common 
variance  among  the  informants'  performance  ratings. 

This  low  coefficient,  in  conjunction  with  the  high 
amount  of  variability,  showed  that  the  null  hypothesis 
predicting  no  statistically  significant  differences  at 
p = .05  was  not  supported.  Instead,  the  results 
supported  the  research  hypothesis  of  a statistically 
significant  differences  among  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  data. 

Hypothesis  II 

As  a test  of  the  validity  of  the  second  null 
hypothesis,  which  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  differences  among  the  results  on  the 
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Figure  2.  Individual  Results  by  Subcategory  (Prepared  Data) 
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prompted  data,  again  basic  statistical  measures  were 
first  determined. 

The  mean  for  the  prompted  data  was  computed  to  be 
60.9,  the  median  to  be  62.5  and  the  mode  to  be  62.5. 

The  range  was  computed  to  be  14,  the  variance  to 
be28.3,  and  the  standard  deviation  to  be  5.3.  Subject 
A's  score  accounted  for  17%  of  the  total  304.5  score; 
Subject  B's  and  D's  for  approximately  20%  each;  Subject 
C's  for  21  %;  and  Subject  E's  for  21%. 

The  relatively  small  variability  (range,  variance, 
and  standard  deviation)  scores  indicated  that  the 
scores  were  very  close.  So,  too,  did  the  close 
percentages  of  the  score  which  each  informant 
contributed.  Therefore,  on  the  bases  of  these  basic 
statistical  procedures,  it  was  concluded  that  there 
were  no  statistically  significant  differences  among  the 
informants'  performances  on  the  prompted  data. 

A chi  square  analysis  of  the  items  further 
revealed  very  significant  statistical  differences 
between  the  predicted  and  actual  scores  on  the  prompted 
data.  Thus,  not  only  were  there  no  significant 
statistical  differences  among  the  performances  of  the 
five  informants,  but  also  the  group  performance  far 
exceeded  the  expected  performance,  as  predicted  by  chi 
square.  (See  Figure  3 on  the  next  page.) 
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Figure  3.  Individual  Results  (Prompted  Data) 
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Hypothesis  III 

As  a test  of  the  third  hypothesis,  which  posited 
no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
informants ' performances  on  the  prepared  and  prompted 
discourse,  a procedure  called  the  Spearman  rank-order 
correlation  coefficient  ( rho ) was  used.  After  the 
informants ' results  on  both  the  prepared  and  prompted 
data  were  ranked,  these  rankings  were  used  as  the  bases 
for  comparison  of  the  results  on  both  discourse  types. 
The  results  are  reflected  in  Table  7 (at  the  top  of  the 
following  page). 

Interpreted  according  to  the  same  standards  as  the 
Pearson  r,  another  measure  of  relationship  between  two 
variables,  the  rank-order  correlation  coefficient  of 
-.28  was  compared  to  the  value  of  r at  p = .05  (df=3). 
The  corresponding  value  of  .8783  proved  to  be  much 
higher  than  -0.28,  which  indicated  a very  low  negative 
correlation  between  the  prepared  and  prompted  samples . 

In  fact,  the  coefficient  revealed  that  what  little 
relationship  there  was  between  the  two  sets  was  an 
inverse  relationship;  a high  score  on  some  variable  in 
one  sample  indicated  a low  score  on  some  variable  in 
the  other.  Moreover,  the  correlation  coefficient 
squared  showed  only  7%  common  variance.  On  the  basis, 
then,  of  the  Spearman  rank-order  correlation 
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Table  7.  Comparison  of  Prepared  and  Prompted  Discourse 

(Spearman  Rank-Order  Correlation  Coefficient) 


Informant 

Prepared 

Prompted 

Rl 

R2 

D 

D2 

A 

121 

8 

2 

5 

3 

9 

B 

116 

13 

3 

2 

1 

1 

C 

103 

12 

4 

3 . 5 

. 5 

.25 

D 

193 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

E 

70 

12 

5 

3 . 5 

1.5 

.25 

=12 .50 

Table  8.  A Comparison  of  Prepared 

and  the  Prompted 

Data 

(Hypothetical  Categories) 

Hypothetical  Categories  (Prepared) 

Items  (Prompted) 

Present : 

1, 

2,  4 

I.  CLITICS 

Past : 

1, 

3,  5,  7 

Future : 

2, 

3 

Present : 

4 

II.  PERFECTIVES 

Past : 

2, 

5,  6, 

7,8 

,9 

Future : 

1, 

2,  3 

Present : 

1, 

2, 3, 4, 5 

III.  HABITUATIVES : 

6, 

7 

Past : 

2, 

5 

Future : 

1, 

2 

Present:  0 
Past:  9 
Future:  0 


IV.  STRESSED  -EN 
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coefficient,  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  statistically 
significant  difference  was  rejected.  There  was  indeed 
a significant  statistical  difference  between  the 
prepared  and  prompted  data  (see  Table  8 at  the  bottom 
of  the  preceding  page  and  Figure  4 on  page  102 . ) 
Hypothesis  IV 

Of  the  35  total  AAE  patterns  predicted  by  the 
hypothetical  grammar,  24,  or  69%,  were  realized  in  the 
combined  data  samples.  Of  the  24  total  patterns 
realized,  the  prepared  data  produced  17,  or  71%,  and 
the  prompted  produced  18,  or  75%  (Some  degree  of 
overlapping  was  to  be  expected.) 

Application  of  chi  square  test  yielded  a x2  value 
of  12.6.  At  p = .05  (df=l),  the  critical  chi  square 
value  is  3.841.  Since  the  value  attained  was  much 
higher  than  the  corresponding  value  of  chi  square,  the 
null  hypothesis  was  rejected.  The  results  showed  that 
there  were  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  patterns  indicated  by  the  hypothetical 
grammar  and  those  realized  in  the  data  samples. 

Unhypothesized  Findings 

The  majority  of  the  unhypothesized  data  were 
categorized  under  the  heading  "Other  Nonstandard 
Features,"  although  a sprinkling  of  these  typically  AAE 
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features  were  found  in  some  of  the  other  areas  as  well. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  unhypothesized 
features  was  the  informants'  use  of  the  recurrent  motif 
say  to  mark  the  onset  of  dialogue  within  the  narrative 
passages . 

This  phenomenon  occurred  at  some  point  in  all  five 
of  the  informants'  narratives,  particularly  at  points 
where  the  narratives  had  been  interrupted  by  such 
static  speech  events  as  descriptions  and  exhortations . 
The  use  of  say  in  all  of  these  cases  marked  the  return 
to  the  interrupted  dialogue  of  the  narrative. 

Another  unhypothesized  phenomenon  was  the  way  in 
which  subject-verb  concord  was  achieved.  In  this 
category,  a comparison  with  AAE  could  not  be  avoided. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a comparison,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  177  cases  of  nonstandard  treatment  of  subject-verb 
concord,  the  majority  of  the  cases  (N=130)  involved  the 
singular  subject  and  the  "uninflected  verb  in  the 
present  tense.  Only  in  forty-seven  cases  was  the 
opposite  true,  and  of  these  forty-seven  cases,  a 
majority  (N=32)  were  found  in  the  speech  sample 
obtained  from  the  least  educated  subject  in  the  group. 
Subject  D,  who  had  had  no  formal  education. 

Although  the  historical  present  is  not  a uniquely 
AAE  occurrence,  the  historical  future  probably  is. 
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Again,  in  this  particular  category,  this  phenomenon 
occurred  most  frequently  in  the  speech  of  Subject  D. 

Of  the  43  instances  of  its  use,  27  were  found  in 
Subject  D's  sample. 

Under  the  category  "Clitics,"  some  of  what  was 
actually  cliticized  was  not  expected.  For  example,  it 
was  expected  that  some  finite  form  of  go  or  get  could 
precede  the  clitic  to  + V-inq ; however,  in  one 
instance,  again  in  the  speech  sample  obtained  from 
Subject  A,  the  pattern  "going  to-fishing"  was  found. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  the  clitic  a^,  such 
nonstandard  forms  as  the  reduced  have  phrases 
("couldn't  a-carried,"  "hadn't  a-died,"  "wouldn't  a- 
had, " "couldn't  a-got”),  as  well  as  the  nonstandard 
forms  "aloose"  and  "a-here"  were  found. 

Subject  A used  this  clitic  in  the  following  phrase 
in  which  the  future  modal  will  is  reduced:  "He  still 

a-do . " Subject  C also  resorted  to  the  use  of  clitics 
in  his  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  "Look  a-here."  In 
the  sample  obtained  from  the  least  formally  educated 
informant,  there  appeared  the  nonstandard  phrase  "may'd 
a didn't"  and,  in  the  same  sample,  "have"  was  deleted 
completely,  resulting  in  the  pattern  "had  to  been."  The 
category,  however,  with  the  most  instances  of 
unhypothesized  items  was  Category  V,  labelled  "Other 
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Figure  4.  Prepared  (Shaded)  versus  Prompted  (Striped)  Data. 

(Hypothetical  Patterns  Exhibited) 
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Nonstandard  Features."  Under  the  first  s\ibcategory , 
verb  choice,  such  unexpected  forms  as  the  finite  use  of 
the  infinitive  to  be , and  the  inflection  of  the  main 
verb  after  the  future  modal  ("will  belongs”)  were  found 
in  Subject  D's  speech  sample.  Also  found  in  two  of  the 
samples  (from  informants  A and  D,  respectively)  were 
the  tense  operators  for  modals,  as  in  "He'll  be  born  in 
Bethlehem  for  "He  would  be  born  in  Bethlehem, " and, 
"They'll  come  and  get  right"  for  "They  would  come  and 
get  right.  Subject  C also  resorted  to  the  use  of  the 
future  modal  will  when  the  historically  past  modal 
would , used  in  its  epistemic  sense,  was  intended,  as  in 
"I'll  kill  him"  for  "I  would  kill  him,  too."  And  one 
subject,  Subject  D,  used  the  infinitive  to  indicate  the 
future:  "There  to  be  meat." 

In  another  instance,  Subject  C deleted  the  modal 
auxiliary,  as  in  "I  tell  you  what  you  do."  And  that 
same  subject  contracted  the  past  singular  form  of  be  in 
the  statement,  "I  said  Sarah's  my  sister  when  she  was 
my  wife."  Certain  unhypothesized  nonstandard  verb 
forms  which  occurred  were  formed  by  attaching  -ed  to 
the  verb  stem.  Examples  of  these  forms  were  found  in 
the  samples  obtained  from  all  five  of  the  informants. 
These  patterns,  along  with  their  informants,  are 
indicated  in  Table  9 (on  the  following  page). 


Table  9.  Nonstandard  Verb  Usage 
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Verb  Form 
-ED  Forms 
seed 
knowed 
heared 
beared 
beed 
j ined 


Subject 

A,  B,  D,  E 

B,  C,  D 
B,  C,  D 
B,  D 

D 

D 


Other  Past  Tense  Forms 
cotch  (=  "caught") 

B 

et  (=  ate) 

B 

learnt  (=learned) 

C 

fount  (=found) 

C 

turnt  (=turned) 

D 

tetch  (=touch) 

D 

fulled  up  (-filled) 

D 

Table  10.  Comparison  of  Subjects' 


Biographical  Data 


Subject  Age 


Discourse  # of  AAE  Educational 

(In  word  units)  Patterns  Level 


A 

66 

495.5 

121 

2 yrs  . 
college 

B 

80 

232 

116 

8th/ 9th 
grade 

C 

64 . 5 

323 

103 

9th  grade/ 
Adult  Sch 

D 

72.5 

742 

193 

No  formal 
Education 

E 

81 

222 

70 

9th  grade 
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As  a final  measure,  Kendall's  Coefficient  of 
Concordance  was  again  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
informants'  biographical,  or  qualitative,  data  on  the 
results  of  the  quantitative  analyses.  Table  10  (on  the 
preceding  page)  shows  the  criteria  which  were  compared. 

The  resulting  coefficient  was  0.1375,  which  proved 
to  be  statistically  insignificant  at  p = .05.  Thus, 
there  was  found  to  be  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  between  the  informants ' backgrounds  and 
their  performances  on  the  combined  prepared  and 
prompted  data . 

In  conclusion.  Hypothesis  I,  which  predicted  no 
relationships  among  the  informants'  performances  on  the 
prepared  data,  was  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance.  Hypothesis 
II,  which  predicted  no  differences  among  the 
informants ' performances  on  the  prompted  data  was 
supported  on  the  basis  of  chi  square. 

The  third  hypothesis,  which  predicted  no 
difference  between  the  informants'  prepared  and 
prompted  data  results  was  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  the  Spearman  Rank-Order  Correlation 
Coefficient.  Hypothesis  IV,  which  predicted  no 
difference  between  the  hypothetical  grammar  of  AAE  and 
the  combined  prepared  and  prompted  data  results  was 
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rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  result  of  chi  square.  In 
addition,  a number  of  unhypothesized  patterns  were 
discerned.  Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  was 
again  used  to  determine  the  relationship,  if  any, 
between  the  informants ' backgrounds  and  their 
performances  on  the  combined  data.  No  statistically 
significant  relationships  were  found. 

The  significance  of  these  findings  is  explained  in 


the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 


In  Chapter  1 of  this  study,  I devised  a 
hypothetical  grammar  of  the  African-American  English 
tense-aspect,  consisting  of  the  remote  and  recent  past 
tenses,  the  historical  present  and  future  tenses,  and 
eight  common  aspects,  which  can  be  used  either  singly 
or  in  conjunction  with  each  other  or  with  either  of  the 
tense  categories.  In  all  total,  I discerned  35 
distinct  tense-aspect  patterns  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  speech  of  AAE  speakers.  This  number,  in 
addition  to  the  six  tense  aspect  features  in  common 
wTith  speakers  of  Standard  American  English  ( SAE ) , has 
allowed  the  AAE  speaker  to  capture  those  nuances  of 
reality  that  for  most  speakers  of  solely  SAE,  form 
primarily  background  information,  if  such  reality  is  at 
all  perceived. 

I determined  that  not  only  do  AAE  speakers  have 
the  language  to  place  events  in  their  temporal  settings 
(past,  present,  and  future),  but  that  these  individuals 
have  also  developed  the  linguistic  means  of  dividing 
these  time  frames  into  even  more  minute  particles  of 
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activity,  expressing  how  such  events  are  realized  in 
their  spatial  context  as  well.  That  is,  they  have 
fully  exploited  such  universal  sub-principles  as 
sequentiality,  point  of  reference,  boundedness, 
termination,  and  anteriority  (see  Givon,  pp . 272-284.) 

AAE  speakers  can,  for  instance,  employ  a durative 
aspect,  via  stressed  been , an  habituative  aspect,  via 
be,  and  a recent  completive  aspect,  via  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  done . In  AAE,  speakers  can  express  the 
initiation  of  an  event  in  the  recent  past  (unstressed 
auxiliary  been) , or  the  beginning  of  a state 
(inchoative  auxiliaries  go  and  get  plus  to  cliticized 
on  V-ing ) . 

In  addition  to  this  capacity  to  express  a past  of 
the  past,  a past  of  the  present,  and  a past  of  the 
future,  speakers  of  AAE  can  also  indicate  a recurrent 
state  (be  + -s ) , as  well  as  a statelike  action  (action 
verb  stem  + -s)  . Moreover,  through  combinations  of 
these  tense-aspect  features,  AAE  speakers  can  capture 
even  more  elusive  qualities,  such  as  anteriority  and 
duration--all  within  the  provenance  of  the  tense-aspect 
system  itself. 

Based  on  past  experience,  I constructed  a 
hypothetical  grammar  of  the  AAE  tense-aspect  system, 
which  I proposed  to  compare  with  the  results  of  the 
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prepared  and  prompted  samples  of  the  five  informants. 

My  research  hypotheses  were  as  follows:  At  p = .05, 

1)  There  will  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  among  the  informants'  performances 
on  the  prepared  data; 

2)  There  will  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  among  the  informants'  performances 
on  the  prompted  data; 

3)  There  will  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  and  prompted 
data; 

4)  There  will  be  a significant  statistical 
difference  between  the  (t-a)  patterns  produced 
in  the  combined  data  samples  and  those 
identified  in  the  hypothetical  AAE  grammar. 

At  the  same  level  of  probability,  the  null 
hypotheses  were  as  follows: 

1)  There  will  be  no  significant  statistical 
differences  among  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  samples; 

2)  There  will  be  no  significant  statistical 
differences  among  the  informants'  performances 
on  the  prompted  data; 

3)  There  will  be  no  significant  statistical 
differences  between  the  informants' 
performances  on  the  prepared  and  prompted 
data ; 

4)  There  will  be  no  significant  statistical 
differences  between  the  t-a  patterns  used  in 
the  combined  data  samples  and  those  identified 
in  the  hypothetical  grammar. 

In  Chapter  2 of  my  study,  I focused  on  the 
literature  which  provides  both  the  rationale  and  the 
justification  for  my  study.  I began  by  discussing  the 
oppositions  to  rural  studies:  those  that  questioned 

the  reliability  not  only  of  the  judgments  of  elderly, 
native-born  rural  informants,  but  also  of  the  content 
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and  economy  of  techniques  used  to  elicit  responses  from 
these  informants.  Then,  I showed  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a more  urbanized  study  of  these  rural  informants, 
since,  according  to  Davis  (1983,  p.  62),  "certain 
grammatical  forms  appeared  only  in  the  speech  of  older, 
less  educated  informants . " 

I showed  how  much  of  the  study  of  African-American 
English  (AAE)  was  concentrated  on  informants  from  the 
urban,  secular  North--the  group  whose  speech  patterns 
are  farthest  away — geographically,  chronologically,  and 
psychologically--! rom  prototypical  AAE.  In  my  study,  I 
examined  the  speech  samples  of  informants  whose  speech 
would  be  considered  closest  to  prototypical  AAE:  that 

of  African  Americans  who  are  long-term  residents  of  the 
rural  South. 

My  study  was  conducted  in  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama.  Recognized  both  for  its  crucial  role  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
of  the  1960s,  Montgomery  County  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
location  for  my  study. 

Employing  a sampling  technique  called  snowballing, 
I identified  five  informants,  elderly  ministers  who 
were  reared  in  the  rural  South.  Using  a tape  recorder 
with  high-quality  tapes,  I recorded  these  ministers' 
sermons,  then  conducted  interviews  with  them.  During 
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the  interviews,  I recorded  background  information  about 
the  subjects,  using  biographical  data  forms  which  I 
developed.  I then  recorded  their  responses  to  dialect 
prompting  information  based  on  another  form  which  I 
constructed.  The  Dialect  Prompting  Form  (DPF). 

These  individual  responses  were  evaluated 
according  to  a Dialect  Response  Sheet  ( DRS ) , which 
indicated  whether  or  not  the  response  was  prompt  and 
fluent,  given  after  a pause,  converted  to  another 
nonstandard  dialect,  converted  to  standard  American 
English,  or  not  given  at  all. 

Conclusions  from  Hypothesized  Findings 
The  results  revealed  that  all  hypotheses  were 
rejected  except  Hypothesis  II,  which  predicted  no 
significant  statistical  relationship  between  the 
informants ' performance  on  the  prepared  and  the 
prompted  data. 

From  Results  of  Hypothesis  I 

On  the  basis  of  results  of  Kendall's  Coefficient 
of  Concordance,  the  first  null  hypothesis  was  rejected 
at  p - .05.  It  could,  thus,  be  concluded  that  there 
were  significant  statistical  differences  among  the 
informants'  prepared  results.  The  wide  variability  of 
this  phenomenon  called  performance  was  to  be  expected, 
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since  performance  level  often  varies  from  situation  to 
situation  and  from  task  to  task.  Furthermore, 
performance  can  be  influenced  by  a number  of  factors, 
including  physical  and  mental  health,  motivational 
level,  personality,  and  other  factors  in  addition  to 
aptitude . 

This  finding  of  the  variable  nature  of  performance 

is  supported  by  the  literature  on  performance.  Smith 

and  Wilson  (1983),  for  example,  described  performance 

according  to  the  Chomskyan  definition  of  it  as  "the 

speaker's  use  of  language"  (p.  92).  They  argued  that 

"it  involves  knowledge  and  abilities  that  go  well 

beyond  the  purely  linguistic"  (p.  92).  Citing  factors 

that  might  account  for  this  variable  performance, 

Radford  contributed  the  following: 

'Slips  of  the  tongue'  and  like  phenomena  are--for 
Chcmsky--perf ormance  errors,  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  performance  factors  like  tiredness, 
boredom,  drunkenness,  drugs,  external 
distractions,  and  so  forth,  (p.  2) 

In  addition  to  support  of  the  generally  variable 

nature  of  performance,  the  literature  is  replete  with 

predictions  about  AAE  speakers'  probable  performance  in 

some  of  the  specific  categories  identified.  For 

example,  the  differential  treatment  which  AAE  speakers 

accord  subject-verb  agreement  has  long  been  a topic  of 

discussion  among  linguists.  Labelled  "Subject-verb 
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Concord, " this  category  provided  approximately  a third 
of  the  total  patterns  produced. 

Most  of  the  previous  studies  of  this  phenomenon, 
moreover,  have  concluded  that  subject-verb  agreement  in 
AAE  is  non-obligatory  and  that  in  fact,  many  of  the 
attempts  by  AAE  speakers  to  employ  this  primarily  SAE 
feature  result  in  hypercorrection,  or  the  use  of  this  - 
s suffix  generally,  even  when  it  is  in  discord  with  the 
subject.  Consequently,  the  investigators  involved  in 
these  studies  predicted  that  among  AAE  speakers,  there 
would  be  more  instances  of  this  ^s  being  used 
indiscriminately,  rather  than  simply  to  mark  the 
presence  of  a third-person  plural  subject. 

Although  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ^s  was  not 
supported  by  the  present  study,  the  differential 
treatment  was.  In  the  samples  of  all  five  of  the 
informants,  there  were  examples  of  uninflected  verbs 
used  in  the  present  tense  with  singular  subjects; 
however,  closer  analysis  revealed  even  more  predictable 
patterns  corresponding  to  the  informants ' level  of 
education.  Subject  A,  the  most  educated  of  the 
informants,  with  approximately  two  years  of  college, 
produced  a total  of  53  standard  subject-verb  agreement 
patterns . 
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Of  that  number,  only  12  consisted  of  the  plural 
subject-inflected  verb  situation.  Furthermore,  all  12 
instances  involved  either  pronoun  subjects  (indefinite 
with  intervening  prepositional  phrases  = 3;  personal 
pronoun  they  = 3;  personal  pronoun  you  = 1 ) or 
subordinate  clause  structures  (N=5).  Subject  B,  who 
completed  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  produced  a total 
of  24  nonstandard  subject-verb  tokens.  Of  this  number, 
only  3 involved  plural  subjects,  all  of  which  were 
contained  in  subordinate  clause  structures. 

Subject  C,  who  finished  the  ninth  grade  and 
attended  adult  school,  produced  15  patterns,  4 of  which 
involved  the  plural  subject.  Of  these  4,  1 involved 
the  pronoun  subject  they,  a second  was  contained  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  and  two  occurred  with  the  use  of 
the  expletive  there . With  Subject  D,  the  least 
educated,  a wider  range  of  subject-verb  contexts  were 
found.  Of  the  total  69  patterns  produced,  almost  half 
(30)  involved  the  plural  subject.  Of  this  number,  7 
contained  pronoun  subjects;  18  were  contained  in 
subordinate  clauses;  2 involved  noun  informants  whose 
form  does  not  change  for  the  plural  (e.g.  sheep);  2 
contained  a compound  subject;  and  1 contained  a plural 
noun  subject.  Interestingly  enough,  Subject  D's 
subject-verb  treatment  followed  a pattern  completely 
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opposite  that  for  SAE . The  majority  of  his  inflected 
verbs  ( -s ) occurred  with  the  plural  subject. 

Finally,  of  the  16  nonstandard  subject-verb 
patterns  exemplified  in  the  sample  obtained  from 
Subject  E,  who,  like  Subject  B,  completed  only  the 
ninth  grade,  no  instances  involved  the  plural  subject 

The  findings,  then,  indicate  that  the  SAE 
realization  of  subject-verb  concord  is  not  an  inherent 
feature  of  AAE  grammar;  consequently,  any  observance  of 
such  concord  must  be  viewed  as  a move  toward  linguistic 
conformity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  involved.  This 
conclusion  is  evidenced  by  the  range  of  environments 
which  revealed  the  informants'  lack  of  mastery  of  SAE 
subject-verb  concord--with  the  most  educated  subject 
having  the  fewest  nonstandard  subject-verb  patterns  and 
the  least  educated  the  most. 

The  second  most  plentiful  category  produced  by  the 
informants,  "Nonstandard  Finite  Verbs,"  has  also 
received  much  attention  in  the  literature  on  AAE 
features.  Such  studies  have  acknowledged, 
specifically,  the  uniquely  AAE  phenomenon  habitual  be 
(Bolinger,  1980;  Burling,  1982;  Dale,  1976;  Davis, 

1983;  Fasold,  1972;  Finegan  & Besnier,  1989;  Labov, 
1972b;  Linn,  1982;  Loflin,  1971;  McDavid  & McDavid, 
1971;  Owens,  1984;  Stewart,  1971a,  1971b;  Trudgill, 
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1983).  These  works  often  refer  to  this  finite  form  as 
"invariant  be." 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  observation  made 
by  Stewart  (1971)  that  be  and  ij>  are  entirely  different 
morphemes  in  Negro  dialect”  (p.  268).  Stewart 

substantiated  his  conjecture  by  showing  that  the  two 
verbs  undergo  different  question  transformations  in 
AAE , with  be  constructions  requiring  do  support  ("He  be 
busy"  = "Do  he  be  busy?")  and  ijs  constructions  not 
requiring  such  support  ("He  busy"  = "Is  he  busy?")  or, 
more  commonly,  "He  busy?"  The  same  results  can  be 
verified  using  the  negative  transformation,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

He  be  busy.  = He  don't  be  busy. 

He  busy.  = He  ain't  busy. 

= He  not  busy. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  an  aversion  on  the 
part  of  AAE  speakers  to  finite  be  forms,  as  can  be 
exemplified  by  such  common  AAE  expressions  as,  "Where 
he?",  which  is  often  answered  by  "There  he,"  "There  he 
go,"  or  "I  don't  know  where  he  at."  The  conclusion 
then  that  be  and  i^s  are  separate  morphemes  can  be 
further  refined  to  read:  SAE  {BE}  and  AAE  {BE}  are 

completely  different  morphemes. 

In  SAE,  the  finite  forms  of  {BE}  are  am,  ij5,  are , 


was , amd  were , with  the  nonfinite  forms  being  be,  been , 
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and  being . In  AAE,  on  the  other  hand,  {BE}  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tense;  instead,  it  represents  aspect. 
However,  since  this  pattern  only  occurs  in  the  present 
tense,  which  itself  is  represented  by  {0},  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ascribe  features  of  tense  to  AAE  {BE}  as 
well . 

The  conclusion  that  there  is  no  separate  morpheme 
representing  the  present  tense  was  evidenced  by  a 
plethora  of  tokens  in  two  of  the  four  remaining 
subcategories  of  "AAE  Nonfinite  Verbs":  progressive 

and  implied.  When  indicating  a progressive  event  in 
the  present  tense,  none  of  the  informants  used  a 
preceding  SAE  finite  verb  form.  The  same  pattern  was 
followed  when  a present-tense  copular  sentence  was 
produced:  no  overt  verb  form  appeared. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  of  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  present  tense  by  the  informants  in 
the  present  study,  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
overt  present-tense  marking  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  attempt  at  linguistic  conformity  by  AAE 
speakers:  Urn  is.  Common  among  the  youngest,  oldest, 

and  least-educated  AAE  speakers,  this  hypercorrect 
pattern,  which  literally  means  "I  am  is,"  indicates 
that  present-tense  marking  is  not  an  inherent  feature 


of  AAE. 
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Proponents  of  the  opposite  viewpoint--that  the  two 
existential  verb  forms  cited  above  are  really 
allomorphs  of  the  same  {BE}--often  cited  the  findings 
from  Labov ' s 1970  study,  which  reached  the  following 
conclusions:  "it  appears  that  the  SAE  rule  for 

contractibility  is  similar  to  the  BE  rule  for 
nonobligatory  use"  (Owens,  p.  371). 

Despite  the  apparent  cogent  argument  posited  by 
these  proponents  (particularly  Labov,  1972a),  one 
example  which  they  cited  as  proof  of  this  pattern  is 
often  counterexemplif ied  in  AAE . For  example.  Dale 
(1976),  citing  the  results  of  earlier  studies,  claimed 
that  "the  verb  be  is  deleted  in  just  those  instances  in 
which  contraction  is  possible  in  STE  [Standard  English] 
(p.  274).  He  added:  "The  absence  of  be  may  be  viewed 

as  a result  of  contraction  to  he ' s by  the  same  rule 
that  exists  in  STE  followed  by  deletion  of  a final  s, 
which  is  a common  phenomenon  in  BE  [Black  English]"  (p. 
274  ) . 

In  fact,  one  of  Dale's  own  examples,  "There  he  is" 
is  frequently  violated  by  some  AAE  speakers.  According 
to  Dale,  "There  he"  is  not  acceptable  to  speakers  of 
AAE.  It  is  my  contention,  nonetheless,  that  this 
pattern  occurs  quite  often  in  the  speech  of  Southern 
AAE  teenagers,  and,  possibly,  other  AAE  speakers  as 
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well.  Thus,  this  proposed  negative  correlation  between 
the  SAE  and  AAE  usage  of  be  can  be  counterexemplif ied . 
Unfortunately,  no  such  counterexemples  were  found  in 
the  present  data. 

The  data  do  show  that  the  past  tense  is  marked  by 
{-EN},  as  in  "I  seen,"  "I  done,"  and  "I  been."  Past 
events  are  further  refined  by  morphemes  of  anteriority 
[had],  existentiality  [be],  a recent  perfective  [do] 
(which  co-occurs  with  {-EN});  and  the  remote  stress 
morpheme  { ' } , which  co-occurs  with  the  past  stative 
been  (be  + -en ) . (Note  also  that  emphatic  {DO}  is  a 
different  morpheme.)  Furthermore,  like  emphatic  {DO}, 
unemphatic  {DO}  also  has  in  its  paradigm  a past  form 
did  . In  AAE,  however,  "I  did”  and  "I  done"  are 
interchangeable.  (The  former  represents  the  adoption 
of  an  SAE  form,  the  latter  an  inherently  AAE  pattern.) 

The  interference  resulting  from  knowledge  of  SAE 
is  even  more  apparent  when  AAE  speakers  freely 
interchange  such  patterns  as  "I  done  did"  and  "I  done 
done."  Such  patterning  shows  that  aspectual  done  and 
past  participle  did  are  not  allomorphs  of  the  same 
morpheme . 

The  former  pattern  imposes  the  AAE  completive 
aspect  on  the  SAE  simple  past  to  produce  a recent  past; 
the  latter  achieves  the  same  result  by  combining  the 
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completive  and  the  AAE  version  of  the  past  tense.  Thus, 

in  the  past  tense  in  AAE,  aspect  and  tense  are  often  in 

free  variation.  In  the  present,  however,  only  aspect 

is  expressed  overtly.  Moreover,  speakers  of  AAE  use 

the  auxiliary  verb  do  primarily  for  emphasis. 

Attempts  at  linguistic  conformity  resulted, 

furthermore,  in  hypercorrect  patterns  such  as  those 

found  in  the  present  data  ("had  to  been,"  will 

belongs"),  which  smear  the  distinction  between  realis 

and  irrealis  and  are,  thus,  marked  phenomena,  at  the 

least,  and  linguistically  unsound  at  most.  Other 

hypercorrect  patterns  include  "Um  is"  and  "Um  am," 

[literally  "I  am  is"  and  "I  am  am,"  respectively]) 

commonly  found  in  AAE  speech. 

The  conclusion  that  -en  is  the  true  marker  of  the 

past  tense  and  that  such  nonpresent  tense  marking  is 

obligatory  in  AAE  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  the  past 

studies  of  AAE.  Dillard  (1972),  for  example,  stated 

the  opposite  viewpoint: 

[T]ense,  although  an  obligatory  category  in 
Standard  English,  can  be  omitted  in  Black  English 
sentences.  Action  in  the  past  may  thus  be 
represented  by  the  base  from  of  the  verb.(  p.  41) 

"Other  Nonstandard  Features,"  the  third  most 

plentiful  category,  constituted  approximately  a fourth 

of  the  total  nonstandard  patterns  as  well,  with  the 

subcategory,  "Verb  form"  being  the  largest  category. 
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The  prevalence  of  tokens  in  this  subcategory  is  also 
acknowledged  by  Dillard  (1972),  who  also  concluded  from 
the  hypercorrect  formations  "to  taught"  and  "to  failed" 
that  the  -ed  has  no  significance  for  AAE  speakers. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  support  Dillard's 
claim  in  part.  Such  nonstandard  forms  as  j ined , seed , 
knowed , heared , and  learnt  were  recorded,  as  well  as 
forms  such  as  beed  (past  Be),  fulled  up  ("filled  up"), 
fetch  ("touch"),  cotch  ("catch"),  fount  ("found”),  and 
et  ("ate"  or  "eaten"),  some  of  which  may  well  be  forms 
peculiar  to  AAE. 

The  findings  do  not  wholly  substantiate  Dillard's 
claim  that  the  -ed  has  no  significance  for  AAE 
speakers,  however.  From  the  results  of  the  present 
study,  I can  only  conclude  that  the  failure  of  AAE 
speakers  to  pronounce  the  -ed  on  many  of  these  past 
tense  verbs  represents  the  lack  of  a phonological, 
rather  than  a psychological,  reality  to  these  speakers; 
that  is,  the  past  tense  is  a psychological  reality, 
represented  morphologically  by  -en  in  AAE. 

The  AAE  speakers'  exposure  to  SAE , and  its  use  of 
-ed  as  a past  tense  marker  on  its  regular  verb,  has 
resulted  not  only  in  the  overgeneralization  of  this 
suffix  to  many  irregular  verbs,  but  also  to  its 
deletion  in  those  cases  where  certain  other  markers, 
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such  as  the  completive  or  habitual  aspect,  anteriority, 
and  remoteness  and  recency,  can  suffice  to  mark  the 
temporal  setting  of  the  event.  Thus,  linguistic 
economy  often  prevails  over  linguistic  conformity. 

"Verb  choice,"  another  subcategory  of  "Other 
Nonstandard  Verbs"  included  wrong  choices  made  from  a 
primarily  standard  repertoire,  as  well  as  errors  common 
to  all  dialects  of  American  English,  such  as  the  use  of 
set  for  sat  or  laid  of  lay . Some  other  nonstandard 
features  also  included  the  use  of  contracted  gone , 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  probably  a further  reduction 
of  the  colloquial  form  gonna , and,  on  the  other,  is  a 
uniquely  AAE  merging  of  the  verb  phrase,  "Go  on." 

Another  feature,  the  get  auxiliary,  is  also  common 
in  colloquial  English.  However,  the  subcategory 
"serialization"  is,  for  the  most  part,  a common  AAE 
treatment,  and  although  sprinklings  of  it  can  be  heard 
in  some  other  dialects  of  English,  it  is  used  more 
commonly,  and  has  much  wider  applications,  in  AAE. 

Although  this  latter  phenomenon  is  not  widely 
attested  to  in  past  studies,  it  does  have  much 
significance  in  AAE  and,  as  expected,  appeared  in  the 
present  study,  albeit  in  limited  numbers.  In  fact, 

AAE ' s use  of  serialization,  like  its  use  of  remoteness 
devices,  may  well  be  a further  link  to  West  African 
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languages,  which  also  employ  serialization  on  a wide 
scale.  Also,  in  this  category,  nonstandard  verb 
choices  occurred  in  great  frequencies. 

Most  of  the  examples  in  the  fourth  most  plentiful 
category,  "Historical  Tenses"  exemplified  the 
historical  present,  which  is  not  unique  to  AAE . In 
fact,  some  previous  studies  have  indicated  that  there 
is  no  historical  present  in  AAE--that  what  may  be 
perceived  as  such  is,  in  actuality,  the  uninflected 
past  form  (Dillard,  1972).  Again,  findings  from  the 
present  study  are  incongruent  with  such  conclusions. 

In  the  samples  obtained,  there  were  clear  indications 
that  the  historical  present  was  being  used.  In  the 
sample  from  Subject  C,  for  example,  in  the  midst  of  a 
past  tense  narrative,  the  subject  said, "When  he  go  into 
these  places  ..."  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  used 
the  past  tense  verb  went  earlier  in  the  narrative. 

The  same  subject  also  repeated  throughout  the 
narrative  the  recurrent  motif,  "Time  still  standing 
still,"  an  obvious  injection  of  the  present  tense,  as 
indicated  by  the  lack  of  a tense  or  modality  operator. 
The  prevalence  of  present-tense  verb  forms,  such  as  say 
and  come , was  predicted  by  previous  studies  (Dale, 
1972).  There  were  other  forms  as  well,  such  as  tell 
and  begin,  which  seldom  assumed  a past  form. 
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Still  other  tokens  were  found  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a historical  future,  a phenomenon  that  may  well  be 
another  unique  AAE  feature.  In  the  midst  of  past-tense 
narratives,  the  informants  often  used  the  future  modal 
will  where  the  past  habitual  would  was  intended. 

Based  on  conclusions  from  previous  studies,  this 
substitution  can  also  be  attributed  to  a phonological 
process,  rather  than  to  a solely  morphological  one. 

The  loss  of  the  final  /!/  on  will  and,  most  likely,  a 
similar  loss  of  the  final  consonants  of  would , 
supplemented  by  the  monophthongizing  of  the  vowels  in 
both  words,  as  is  often  done  by  AAE  speakers,  would 
tend  to  smear  the  distinction  between  the  two  words . 
Consequently,  what  I labelled  in  the  study  "the 
historical  future"  may  well  be  the  end  result  of  this 
phonological  process . 

The  category,  "Nonstandard  Clitics,"  contained  the 
fewest  instances,  with  the  majority  of  the  tokens  being 
a-  + y-inq  words.  All  five  of  the  categories 
identified  are  consistent  with  those  identified  in 
these  earlier  studies,  although,  again,  some  of  the 
categories,  such  as  the  a + V-inq  patterns  are  typical 
of  other  dialects  as  well,  such  as  Appalachian  English. 
The  reduction  of  the  verb  have,  first  to  of  and, 


ultimately  to  a (as  in  the  unstressed,  initial  syllable 
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in  above)  shows  that  some  uses  of  the  clitic  a_^  may 
also  have  resulted  from  phonological  processes . Other 
uses,  such  as  in  the  word  "aloose"  may  be  unique  to 
AAE , although,  historically,  the  prefix  "a-"  is  a 
reduced  form  of  the  Old  English  preposition  of  (Pyles 
and  Algeo,  1982).  The  use  of  to  + V-inq  is,  however,  a 
typical  AAE  occurrence. 

Most  of  these  previous  studies  of  this  phenomenon, 
nevertheless,  support  the  present  findings,  having 
concluded  that  subject-verb  agreement  in  AAE  is  not 
obligatory  and  that,  in  fact,  many  of  the  attempts  by 
AAE  speakers  to  use  this  primarily  SAE  feature  often 
result  in  hypercorrection. 

From  Results  of  Hypothesis  II 

The  results  of  the  chi  square  test,  as  well  as 
basic  statistical  procedures,  revealed  that  the  second 
null  hypothesis,  which  predicted  no  statistically 
significant  differences  among  the  informants'  results 
on  the  prompted  data,  was  supported. 

Unlike  the  prepared  data,  which  was  informant- 
controlled,  the  prompted  data  was,  essentially,  an 
elicitation  technique.  The  patterns  elicited  were 
those  which,  in  the  investigator's  judgment,  were  not 
likely  to  appear  in  sufficient  frequencies,  if  at  all, 
in  the  prepared  data . 
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The  results  of  basic  statistical  procedures 
revealed  that  the  informants ' scores  were  close — that 
is,  clustered  at  or  near  the  mean.  Thus,  despite  the 
informants'  variable  performances  on  the  prepared  data, 
the  prompted  data  indicated  that  these  subjects  were 
all  fully  capable  of  producing  the  AAE  patterns 
prompted  for.  The  results  of  the  chi  square,  moreover, 
revealed  that  the  informants  performed  significantly 
better  than  expected  on  the  prompted  data.  In  fact, 
the  informants'  produced  significantly  more 
hypothesized  patterns  on  the  prompted  data  (N=19,  or 
79%)  than  they  did  on  the  prepared  data  (N=15,  or  63%). 

Again,  the  results  are  congruent  with  the 
literature  on  the  effects  of  elicitation  techniques  on 
performance.  McLaughlin  (1984),  for  instance, 
described  the  purpose  of  these  elicitation  techniques 
as  existing  "to  determine  in  a more  systematic  manner 
whether  [informants]  can  understand  and  produce 
specific  grammatical  constructions"  (p.  6).  McLaughlin 
found  this  technique  to  be  more  valid  than  case 
studies,  which  had  been  used  extensively  also.  A 
seminal  work  describing  this  technique  in  detail  was 
provided  by  Gleason  (1961). 
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From  Results  of  Hypothesis  III 

On  the  basis  of  the  Spearman  Rank-Order 
Correlation  Coefficient,  the  third  hypothesis,  which 
predicted  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  the  informants'  prepared  and  prompted  results, 
was  rejected.  The  rejection  of  this  null  hypothesis 
indicates  that  there  was  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  two  data  samples. 

This  finding  reflects  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  performance  and  competence. 

Again,  this  finding  is  consistent  with  the  data,  which 
consider  competence  to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
skills,  abilities,  and  so  on,  from  which  individuals 
select  performance  criteria;  thus,  the  two  terms-- 
performance  and  competence--are  not  synonymous,  and  are 
not  usually  equal. 

Again,  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
literature  on  "performance  versus  competence."  Di 
Vesta  (1974)  distinguished  between  the  two  phenomena, 
arguing  that  "at  any  stage  of  development,  then,  a 
person  can  understand  much  more  than  he  can  use  or 
produce"  (p.  42).  Di  Vesta  argued  that  competence 
"reflects...  ability,  which  is  acquired  from  experience 
and  is  tempered  somewhat  by  innate  ability  and  the 
characteristics  of  [the]  nervous  system"  (p.  42).  He 
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then  added:  "Competence  can  be  measured  only  through 

performance , or  the  productions  of  the  speaker"  (p. 

42 ) . 

From  Results  of  Hypothesis  IV 

Like  Hypotheses  I and  III,  Hypothesis  IV  was 
rejected,  this  time,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  chi- 
square  test.  That  the  combined  data  set  produced  only 
24  of  the  predicted  35  total  patterns,  or  approximately 
69%,  was  no  surprise  to  this  investigator,  for  much 
that  is  present  in  the  competence  of  individuals  is  not 
automatically  retrievable,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
prepared  data.  And,  although  much  more  ground  can  be 
broken  by  certain  elicitation  techniques,  such  as 
prompting,  even  this  method  does  not  often  access  all 
that  constitutes  this  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities,  given  investigator  inexperience 
and  difficulty  of  the  pattern  to  be  accessed. 

Interpretation  of  Unhypothesized  Findings 
In  addition  to  some  unhypothesized  discourse 
features,  such  as  the  use  of  say  to  mark  the 
introduction  of,  or  return  to,  dialogue  as  well  as  the 
prevalent  use  of  the  historical  present  tense,  the 
prepared  samples  of  most  of  the  informants  exhibited 
some  other  common  tendencies  as  well. 
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Dale  (1976),  too,  recognized  this  frequently 
occurring  infinitive  form  of  the  verb  in  AAE 
narratives.  He,  however,  cited  say,  along  with  come , 
as  examples  of  irregular  verbs  which  are  not  marked  for 
the  simple  past  tense.  He  concluded,  moreover,  that, 
in  AAE,  the  contrast  between  the  patterns,  I don't  see 
it  and  I ain't  see  it  is  proof  that  the  past  tense  is  a 
psychological  reality  for  AAE  speakers. 

Although  Dale's  conclusion  substantiates  the 
conclusion  reached  in  this  study,  the  minimal  pairs 
which  he  used  supply  even  better  examples  of  how 
phonological  processes  in  AAE  tend  to  hide  the 
morphological  distinctions.  For  example,  in  AAE,  there 
is  the  tendency  for  I don't  see  it  to  be  pronounced 
[ayownsiylt]  and  I ain't  see  it  to  be  pronounced 
[ayensiylt],  with  [own]  representing  SAE  don ' t and  [en] 
representing  the  colloquial  negative  ain't,  a blurring 
of  the  distinction  between  isn't  or  aren ' t and  haven ' t . 

A similar  type  of  phonological  process  occurs  to 
change  the  SAE  pattern  "I  am"  to  [aym]  in  its 
contracted  form  and,  ultimately,  to  the  monophthongized 
AAE  [urn] . This  interfacing  of  the  two  distinct  SAE 
morpheme  results  in  such  acceptable  AAE  patterns  as  "Urn 
here";  however,  when  AAE  speakers  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  SAE  rule  of  a morphologically  distinct  present 
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tense  marker,  then  such  hypercorrect  patterns  as  "Um 
am"  and  "Um  is"  resul t--patterns  which  are  not 
grammatical  in  SAE  and  probably  not  in  prototypical  AAE 
either . 

The  fact  that  130  of  the  177  cases  of  nonstandard 
treatment  of  subject-verb  concord  involved  the 
uninflected  verb  with  the  singular  subject  in  the 
present  tense  would  suggest  that  in  AAE,  the  ^s  is 
redundant.  From  the  samples  obtained,  however,  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  indication  is  that  the  ^s  has  a 
different  function  altogether.  When  it  is  suffixed  to 
a stative  verb,  it  indicates  the  regular  occurrence  of 
that  particular  state.  Likewise,  when  it  is  suffixed 
to  an  action  verb,  it  indicates  the  frequent 
occurrence,  or  repetitive  nature  of  that  action. 

f X- 

This  different  function  of  the  -s , then,  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  by-product,  or  approximation,  of 
standard  American  English;  rather,  it  seems  to  be  the 
adaptation  of  what  is  available  in  the  language  given 
in  order  to  more  accurately,  or,  rather,  adequately 
describe  one's  real ity--those  temporal  and  spatial 
nuances  which  one  perceives . 

The  different  treatment  which  AAE  speakers  accord 
rnodals  was  exemplified  in  the  speech  sample  of  the  most 
uneducated  of  the  group,  who  produced  the  pattern, 
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"may'd  a didn't."  This  expression,  which,  evidently, 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  SAE  expression,  "may  not 
have,"  represents  the  speaker's  attempt  to  express  a 
possible  lack  of  past  action  by  some  individual.  In 
its  protracted  form  "may'd  a didn't"  becomes  "may  had 
have  did  not."  Like  SAE,  in  AAE , possibility  can  be 
expressed  by  "may."  However,  the  speaker,  in  an 
attempt  generalize  what  he  knows  about  the  language, 
used  the  different  words  for  different  functions. 

These  functions  were  as  follows: 

MAY  HAD  HAVE  DID  NOT 

possibility  anterior  recent  past  neg 

Such  a sequence  of  morphemes  would  indicate  that 

the  speaker's  intention  is  to  relate  in  the  present,  or 

speech  time,  the  possible  non-occurrence  of  an  event  in 

the  past,  or  reference  time.  This  one-to-one 

correspondence  between  morphemes  and  functions  would 

suggest  that  whereas  in  SAE  these  tense-aspect  features 

are  diffused,  in  AAE,  they  are  discrete  entities. 

And,  in  the  same  way  that  each  tense-aspect 

feature  must  represent  one  and  only  one  feature  of 

linguistic  reality,  in  AAE,  there  is  no  need  to 

represent  that  unit  of  reality  in  more  than  one  way. 

In  essence,  redundancy  is  precluded  by  discreteness. 
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Limitations 

The  present  study  was  limited,  first  of  all,  by 
the  high  attrition  rate  among  informants  in  the 
specified  age  range.  The  declining  health  of  these 
informants,  as  well  as  the  relatively  small  target 
population  from  which  these  informants  were  selected, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  small  sample  size. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
informants'  mental  and  physical  health,  an  added 
limitation  was  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  some  of  the 
potential  informants,  who,  as  stated  previously, 
avoided  the  interview  or  recording  session. 

Also,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the 
investigator's  inexperience  in  determining  which  items 
should  have  been  prompted  and  how  they  could  nost 
effectively  be  accessed  may  also  have  affected  the 
study  to  a significant  degree. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  this  study  be  replicated  on 
a much  larger  scale,  again  with  elderly,  relatively 
uneducated,  southern  African  Americans.  A modified 
version  of  this  study  might  involve  these  informants 
engaged  in  discourse  activities  in  addition  to,  or 
other  than,  sermons  and  interviews.  Such  activities 
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might  include  spontaneous  and  prompted  dialogues, 
narratives,  or  reading  activities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  these  types  of 
synchronic  investigations  of  the  tenacious  grammatical 
features  of  present-day  AAE,  will  lead,  ultimately,  to 
the  reconstruction  of  prototypical  African-American 
English.  In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  that  prototype  is  largely  the  direct  offspring  of 
West  African  languages  or  some  other  language  variety 
will  continue  to  be  a serious  topic  of  debate  among 
sociolinguists . 


Implications 

The  results  of  this  study  have  far-reaching 
implications,  first  of  all,  for  educators.  The 
knowledge  that  African-American  students  may  well  be 
operating  at  a different  level  of  awareness  should 
influence  the  way  these  educators  approach  language- 
based  classes,  such  as  writing,  reading,  and  speech. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  validate  these  students' 
language  experiences  and  to  show  them  how  best  their 
language  structure  relates  to  the  standard. 
Elicitation  techniques  that  will  most  effectively 
access  the  full  measure  of  these  AAE  speakers' 
competence  should  be  identified  and  practiced. 
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As  indicated  by  the  study,  many  of  the  aspects 
which  African  Americans  employ  are  not  economically,  or 
even  readily,  translated  into  the  standard  dialect; 
however,  by  interfacing  the  language  experience 
approach  advocated  by  many  reading  teachers  in  this 
country  and  the  contrastive  analysis  techniques  used  in 
ESL  classes,  educators  would,  first  of  all,  be  aware  of 
potential  problem  areas  for  these  students . 

In  the  language  experience  approach,  the  teachers 
would  begin  with  the  speakers'  own  language  variety. 
Using  that  language  base,  or  source  language,  as  a 
starting  point,  the  teacher  would  then,  when  teaching 
the  standard,  point  out  to  these  students  particular 
problem  areas  in  the  target  language--that  is,  those 
that  are  similar  enough  to,  but  also  different  enough 
from,  their  own  language  patterns  to  cause  confusion  or 
other  difficulties. 

Consequently,  these  educators  could  sequence  their 
learning  activities  in  order  to  best  facilitate  these 
students'  mastery  of  the  problem  areas.  Also,  they 
would  be  aware  of  which  areas  these  students  need  to  be 
drilled  in  and  which  areas  need  be  dealt  with  only 
superficially.  These  educators  would  know  what  the 
rules  of  both  the  source  and  the  target  system  are  and 
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would  subsequently  be  able  to  pinpoint  for  the  students 
the  differences  between  the  two  systems. 

Most  importantly,  though,  these  educators  would 
send  the  message  to  the  students  that  the  students' 
culture  is  important;  that  their  language  can  be  used 
as  a catalyst  in  understanding  other  language  systems; 
and  that  they  have  should  have  options--opt ions  which 
are  possible  only  if  these  students  possess  a rich 
enough  repertoire  to  tap  into. 

Until  educators  accept  this  challenge,  there  will 
always  be  a group  of  students  who  feel  victimized  by  a 
system  to  which  they  cannot  relate  in  their  everyday 
lives;  attitudes  on  the  parts  of  both  the  learners  and 
the  teachers,  self-fulfilling  prophecies. 

For  linguists,  the  ramifications  may  be  even  more 
far-reaching,  for  if  large-scale  replication  of  this 
study  were  to  yield  similar  results,  then  it  may  well 
be  time  to  accord  African-American  English  its  rightful 
status  as  a second  language  and,  consequently,  to 
approach  it  as  such. 


APPENDIX  A 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SERMONS 
Informant  A 

. . . cannot  put  one  foot  / in  front  of  the  other 

/unless  he  give  us  the  power  and  the  coordination  / of 
how  to  do  something  / then  giving  honor  to  the  deacon 
board  here  / VS  / Matthew  the  twenty-f ourth  chapter  / 
and  the  fourteenth  through  the  twentieth-eighth  verses 
/ VS  /you  trying  to  find  it  when  you  get  it  found  say 
amen  / which  means  that  you  ready  / for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  / is  as  a man  / traveling  into  a far  country  who 
call  his  own  servants  / and  to  deliver  unto  them  / his 
goods  / notice  that  / his  goods  / he  didn't  deliver 
unto  them  their  goods  / he  delivered  unto  them  his 
goods  / and  to  one  he  gave  / five  talents  / to  his 
other  / two  / and  to  his  other  / one  / to  every  man 
according  to  his  / several  abilities  / and  straightway 
to  his  journey  / mean  he  left  em  / then  he  that 
received  the  five  talent  / went  and  traded  with  the 
same  / and  made  them  other  five  talent  / and  likewise 
he  that  received  two  / he  also  gained  other  two  / but 
he  that  received  one  / went  and  digged  in  the  earth  / 
and  his  his  lord's  mercy  / I would  like  to  speak  from 
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the  subject  / use  your  talent  / or  lose  it  / use  your 
talent  / or  lose  it  / you  know  when  you  don't  use 
something  / you  ought  to  / just  think  about  it  / you 
lay  it  up  in  the  house  / you  forget  you  got  it  / you 
even  forget  where  it  is  / cause  sometime  we  be  trying 
to  take  such  good  care  of  things  / we  put  em  up  / they 

stay  up  there  a little  while  / and  then  we  too  begin  to 

wonder  / where  did  I put  this  / go  tear  your  house  up  / 
I know  it's  true  / sometime  the  Lord  will  bring  it  to 
our  mind  / where  we  put  it  / and  sometime  he  don't 
never  bring  it  to  you  / and  I say  that  what  matter  / in 
the  first  place  / in  other  word  / you  didn't  use  it  / 
you  lost  it  / if  you  got  something  you  use  regular  / 
you  can  put  your  hands  on  it  / God  won't  let  you  forget 

/ where  it's  at  / now  you  just  start  to  using  it 

sparely  or  every  now  and  then  or  / just  keeping  it  and 
don't  never  use  it  / you  certainly  will  lose  it  / this 
writing  is  coming  from  the  book  of  one  of  his  disciples 
/ Matthews  / and  he  / is  the  gospel  writer  / his 
writing  took  place  at  about  four  be/  before  Christ 
thirty  a d / in  the  year  of  our  Lord  / the  key  word  in 
Matthew  writing  is  / Jesus  Christ  is_  king  / that's  the 
key  verse  / the  key  word  / Christ  is  king  / and  the 
Lord  of  all  / Matthews  / we  know  he  was  a Jew  / but  he 
was  a tax  collector  / he  was  /VS/  occupied  the  . . . 
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Informant  B 

Our  friends  / we  / VS  again  today  in  / the  name  of 
Jesus  / VS  prepare  to  meet  Him  face  to  face  this 
fifteenth  day  of  / July  / giving  unto  God  the  respect 
that  He  deserve  / some  VS  some  in  the  hospital  today  / 
some  in  the  orphan  home  / some  in  the  graveyard  / all 
our  home  / but  whatever  God  do  is  right  / we  must 
accept  / these  things  / may  seem  like  to  us  it's  wrong 
but  he  know  it's  right  / and  thank  God  he  will  do  right 
/ he  knows  when  / he  knows  where  / and  he  know  what 
time  / he  got  it  all  figured  out  / he  knows  how  to  keep 
the  world  / and  it's  many  people  that  lives  in  the 
world  / he  knows  how  to  keep  the  world  on  an  equal 
balance  / so  many  live  and  so  many  die  / he  sees  that 
the  world's  need  supply.  . . .[Pre-Talk]  and  he  looked 

up  and  he  seed  Peter  and  / John  'bout  to  go  in  the 
beautiful  gate  / to  the  temple  of  the  hour  of  prayer  / 
and  he  held  / arm  up  / Peter  said  Look  at  you  / and  he 
held  his  eyes  on  him  / he  said  / Silver  and  gold  / I 
don't  have  none  / but  such  as  I have  I'm  gone  give  it 
to  you  / in  the  name  of  Jesus  / VS  / and  Peter  took  the 
man  by  his  right  hand  / and  lift  him  up  / and  the  Bible 
said  / unto  those  receive  thanks  / and  the  man  leaped 
up  and  jumped  up  and  begin  to  leap  and  jump  / went  on 
in  the  temple  with  Peter  and  John  / he  got  / something 
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he  wasn't  expecting  / he  was  looking  for  / money  to 
help  him  in  his  days  and  life  / but  the  thing  that 
Peter  give  him  was  more  than  life  / he  had  health  and 
strength  / he  could  get  out  and  earn  a living  / when 
this  thing  happened  to  him  / but  you  know  what  the  man 
done  / he  knew  where  the  evil  folk  / when  God  bless  a 
evil  folk  they  forget  about  him  / but  the  lame  man  went 
on  in  the  temple  praising  God  / thanking  God  for  what 
he  have  / I love  for  folk  to  thank  for  what  he  do  for 
us  / for  whatever  God  do  for  us  / he  don't  have  to  do 

it  / he  not  under  no  obligation  to  do  nothing  for  us  / 

when  he  be  a merciful  God  / he  gone  supply  our  needs  / 
thank  God  for  serving  a God  like  that  / God  know  what 
we  need  and  he  know  when  to  give  it  to  us  / and  he  give 
us  things  that  we  don't  ask  for  / volunteering  so  / 
that's  the  best  gift  you  can  give  anybody  / Peter  and 
John  / Peter  when  he  lift  the  man  up  he  volunteered  and 
give  him  something  / he  said  in  the  name  of  Jesus  / get 

up  / walk  / the  man  got  up  / in  the  name  of  Jesus  / so 

we  gone  talk  about  / apostle  Paul  today  / a man  that  / 
one  time  didn't  know  Jesus  / he  knowed  God  the  Father  / 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  /I'm  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
has  brought  you  out  of  / the  land  of  Egypt  / thy  didn't 
have  no  other  God  before  me  / but  this  Jesus  / he 
didn't  know  nothing  about  him  / he  didn't  know  . . . 
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Informant  C 

First  / we  want  to  give  praise  to  Almighty  God  / 
we  want  to  give  honor  to  this  this  pastor  / to  my 
brother  struggling  in  the  gospel  / to  the  officers  of 
this  church  / officers  of  visiting  churches  motherboard 
/ all  who  come  to  make  up  this  congregation  / We  thank 
God  for  your  program  committee  / thank  God  for  the 
mistress  of  order  / praising  to  all  God's  childrens/ 

It  is  a blessing  just  to  be  here  / knowing  oh  Lord 
that  He  knows  all  about  us  / Cause  He  made  us  / He 

know  what  we  gone  do  / even  ' f o we  do  it  We  want  to 

thank  God  for  this  choir  / VS  / come  so  far  / I told 
the  pastor  VS  VS  VS  / I was  born  right  round  that 
corner  there  and  this  was  the  first  church  I can  ever 
remember  coming  to  / Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  right 
outside  / I / just  wanna  thank  God  that  I was  / lived 
long  enough  to  move  back  here  on  one  of  their 
homecomings  /I  / told  them  when  I was  coming  up  / I 

say  I've  seen  the  years  when  they  / you  had  to  weave 

your  way  down  through  / you  couldn't  get  through  / But 
then  again  / I / I tell  my  deacons  all  the  times  when 
we  be  in  bible  class  sometime  when  we  get-to  talking 
'bout  peoples  don't  go  to  church  / Naw  / they  don't  go 
to  church  like  they  used  to  / We  used  to  know  / and  you 
know  what  used  to  be  happening  outside  the  church  / We 
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had  all  kind  of  activity  going  outside  the  church  / But 
now  people  done  learnt  better  / and  they  don't  do  / So 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  those  that  come  to  church 
come  to  church  / Those  that  come  for  other  reasons  go 
somewhere  they  sposed  to  go  / Cause  they  done  learnt 
better  now  / Now  we  gone  soon  close  / From  the  gospel 
according  to  St  Luke  / in  the  sixteenth  chapter  / and 
your  program  have  the  sixth  verse  / but  I moved  over  to 
seventeen  / eighteen  / and  nineteen  verses  / We  wanna 
thank  you  for  this  the  theme  on  this  program  / And  when 
he  had  cometh  home  / He  gathered  his  friends  and 
neighbors  / And  said  unto  them  Rejoy  with  me  / for  I 
have  fount  my  sheep  / which  was  lost  / Luke  fifteenth 
and  sixth  verse  / We  want  to  use  this  evening  from  the 
three  verses  / When  he  come  / When  WE  come  to  our 
senses  / And  I want  to  paraphrase  that  a little  bit 
and  say  / When  he  come  to  his  senses  / We'll  read  verse 
seventeen  / eighteen  and  nineteen  / And  when  he  came 
to  himself  / He  said  how  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  our  paths  with 
hunger  / I will  rise  and  go  to  my  father  and  will  say 
unto  him  Father  I have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee  / And  I am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  / 
Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants  / From  the 
seventeenth  verse  will  be  our  thought  for  the  . . . 
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Informant  D 

Now  we  gonna  be  / in  the  book  of  VS  / St.  John  / 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  St.  John  / talking 
about  / the  good  shepherd  / praise  the  Lord  and 
talking  about  the  sheeps  / praise  the  Lord  because  we 
know  / that  the  the  members  is  the  sheep  / and  the  / 
and  the  pastor  is  sposed  to  be  the  shepherd  / over  his 
sheep  / praise  the  Lord  / the  pastor  is  sposed  to  love 
his  sheep  / just  like  VS  / Jesus  love  us  all  / praise 
the  Lord  they  sposed  to  look  out  for  em  and  they  care 
for  'em  / and  a good  pastor  do  / praise  the  Lord  / but 
some  pastors  we  know  they  just  there  for  the  money  / 
praise  the  Lord  / but  when  it's  one  that's  there  for 
the  money  / and  one  that's  there  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  saving  of  souls  / now  that's  two  different 
pastors  / now  we  talking  'bout  / the  good  shepherd 
praise  the  Lord  / the  pastor  that's  for  the  soul  / 
that  is  the  good  shepherd  / praise  the  Lord  cause  Jesus 
is  the  good  shepherd  / praise  the  Lord  / and  we  / are 
the  sheep  / praise  the  Lord  / of  the  pasture  / praise 
the  Lord  and  we  can  do  nothing  without  / our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  / praise  the  Lord  we  cannot  breathe 
if  it  wasn't  for  him  / this  morning  / we  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  rise  up  this  morning  / praise  the  Lord  / 
hadn't  it  been  for  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  / praise  the 
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Lord  so  / therefore  / he  is  the  good  shepherd  / praise 
the  Lord  / and  we  / are  the  sheeps  of  the  pastor  / 
praise  the  Lord  / so  we  gone  read  the  tenth  chapter 
starting  at  the  very  first  verse  / of  St.  John  / 
[Someone  else  reads  ] / He  say  / very  and  very  / I say 
unto  you  / He  that  enters  not  / VS  by  the  door  / into 
the  sheepfold  / but  climbs  up  some  other  way  / the  same 
/ is  a thief  and  a robber  now  we  / if  we  / what  Jesus 
is  talking  bout  / if  we  try  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  / without  being  holy  / we  trying  to  climb  as  a 
thief  and  a robber  / praise  the  Lord  we  gone  have  to  be 
holy  / to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  / we  can't 
come  up  / into  the  kingdom  / except  we  holy  / praise 
the  Lord  / we  try  to  come  any  other  way  / we  coming  as 
a thief  and  a robber  / praise  the  Lord  / you  know  / 
someone  say  / well  I got  it  / but  deep  in  they  mind  and 
heart  / they  know  they  ain't  / but  they  do  have  to  take 
a VS  space  / in  the  church  / praise  the  Lord  / and  to 
keep  you  from  telling  'em  /that  they  have  to  tarry  to 
him  / therefore  that's  /they  tell  you  that  I got  it  / 
we  have  had  'em  here  / and  people  haves  'em  everywhere 
/ so  don't  worry  'bout  that  / but  praise  the  Lord  what 
we ' s VS  talking  'bout  / if  you  the  sheep  / then  you  / 
of  the  pastor  / praise  the  Lord  / but  if  you ' s not  the 
sheep  / then  then  you  is  not  of  the  pastor  /.  . . 
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Informant  E' 

Now  / this  is  our  / circament  day  / and  VS  Jesus 
said  / on  the  church  / say  when  / take  this  / in 
remembrance  of  me  / as  you  drink  / eat  this  bread  / 
drink  the  wine  / the  bread  represent  his  / broken  body 
/ the  wine  / his  precious  blood  / VS  but  you  have  to  be 
sure  / examine  yourself  before  you  take  it  / examine 
yourself  he  didn't  give  me  the  opportunity  didn't  give 
none  of  the  deacons  the  opportunity  / didn't  give  the 
missionary  society  / nobody  the  opportunity  to  examine 
you  because  / we  wouldn't  have  sense  enough  / I don't 
have  sense  enough  to  examine  nobody  / but  me  / examine 
yourself  / and  then  if  I he  did  give  me  that 
opportunity  / I wouldn't  be  fair  / about  it  / I would 
examine  you  according  to  / my  friendship  / what  I care 
for  you  / now  I have  to  examine  you  cause  my  family  / 
see  that's  my  wife  / that's  my  children  / I have  to  / 
let  them  by  / you  know  / Jesus  don't  let  that  out  / 
nowhere  / put  everybody  / on  the  same  level  / my  mother 
and  my  father  / I pastored  my  father  / in  my  lifetime  / 
and  VS  / but  / he  was  just  like  anybody  else  / 
everybody  must  / walk  up  the  same  line  / we  can't  have 
/ ? ? ? for  our  friends  / it's  too  much  friendship 
anyhow  in  business  / we  come  to  church  with  too  much 
friendship  in  religion  / too  much  / friendship  / just 
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like  too  many  big  folks  on  God's  program  / VS  /there's 
so  many  folks  it's  a pity  / Reverend  so  and  so  cause  he 
happen  to  have  their  Ph  and  double  1 d's  / from  some 
school/  or  some  university  / he  more  than  anybody  else 
/ too  much  of  that  / got  your  ID's  / that  man's  a 
professor  / professor  / VS  VS  VS  he  got  all  the  degrees 
/ his  room  his  office  is  decorated  / with  disease  from 
/ degrees  from  different  colleges  / he  have  that  Ph 
and  double  LD  / and  so  on  like  that  / but  that  don't 
make  him  no  more  / than  no  one  else  / everybody's 
somebody  / in  God's  sight  / you  just  do  what  / you  do 
what  God  say  / keep  his  commandment  / He  say  you  keep 
my  commandment  / you  shall  be  / saved  / keep  God 
commandment  / you  just  as  much  as  any  big  man  / I ain't 
saw  a man  / I ain't  never  saw  a guy  / nobody  no  bigger 
than  me  / that's  right  / sometimes  VS  / big  preachers 
come  in  at  the  door  / little  preachers  / what  we  call 
little  preachers  / he  come  in  and  set  down  / and  nobody 
say  nothing  /.  ...  / look  like  they  don't  want  him  / 

time  the  big  man  walked  in  the  door  / everybody  / come 
on  up  here  doctor  / that  ? ain't  more  than  nobody  else 
/ everybody's  a ? / I'm  up  here  talking  now  VS  VS  / say 
I felt  that  VS  / Jesus  VS  / Jesus  said  VS  VS  that  you 
do  this  / show  forth  my  death  and  my  sepulcre  / until  I 
come  / yea  in  remembrance  of  me  / if  you  taketh  . . . 


APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEWS 

Informant  A 

Past 

1.  One  night  I got-to  (called  to  preach.) 

2.  I been  done  (went  as  far  as  I could.) 

3.  I went-to  (God  in  prayer.) 

4.  I got-to  (the  ration  [the  direction]) 

5.  I be  done  got-to  (to  the  end  of  my  rope.) 

6.  I had  done  got-to  (so  I just  had  to  preach.) 

7.  I had  done  (gone  as  far  as  I could  go.) 

8.  I been  (up  and  down.) 

9 . I BIN  (X. ) 

Present 

10.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  (I  go- to  God.) 

11.  When  I be  happy,  I get-to  (the  Holy  Spirit.) 

12.  I be  (preaching  about  the  goodness  of  God.) 

13.  I be  done  got-to  (preaching  by  the  time  the 

holy  spirit  come.) 

14.  I be  steady  (looking  to  the  Lord.) 

15.  I be  regular  (talking  about  his  goodness.) 

16.  It  bees  (talking  about  ya?) 
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Future 

17.  I'll  be  done  (I  can't  answer  that. 

18.  I will  have  BIN  done  got-to  (going 

as  far  as  I can  go. ) 

19.  I'll  be  done  got-to  (The  words  won 

that  one . ) 


and  gone 


t come  on 
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Informant  B 

Past 

1.  One  night  I got-to  (sleep,  unrestless.) 

2 . I be  done  (a  good  example,  I say.) 

3.  I went-to  (a  Carter's  school  in  Waugh,  AL.) 

4.  One  night  I got-to  ( rest.) 

5.  I be  done  got-to  (farming.) 

6.  I had  done  (to  work  hard.  ) 

7.  I had  done  got  to  (forty  years  of  age.) 

8.  I been  (submissive  and  obedient.) 

9.  I BIN  (a  man,  seventy--eighty  years.) 

Present 

10.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  I go-to  (crying.) 

11.  When  I be  happy,  I get-to  (shouting.) 

12.  I be  (preaching  my  heart  out.) 

13.  I be  done  got-to  (preaching  by  the  time  I was 

forty  years  old.) 

14.  I be  steady  (preaching.) 

15.  I be  regular  (working  for  the  Lord.) 

16.  It  bees  (night  and  day.) 

Future 

17.  I'll  be  done  (lived  eighty  years.) 

18.  I'll  be  done  got-to  (serve  God  all  my  life.) 

19.  I will  have  BIN  done  (got-to  serve  the  Lord.) 
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Informant  C 

Past 

1.  One  night  I got-to  (I  got  the  joy  of  my  life.) 

2.  I be  done  (been  out  all  day.) 

3.  I went-to  (Sunday  School.) 

4.  That  same  night  I went-to  (felt  happy.) 

5.  I be  done  got  to  (hear  the  old  people.) 

6.  I had  done  (been  playing  all  day.) 

7.  I had  done  got-to  (look  for  these  kinds  of 

things  in  lif e . ) 

8.  I been  (disappointed.) 

9.  I BIN  (with  dangers.) 

Present 

10.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  I go-to  (pray.) 

11.  When  I be  happy,  I get-to  (praise  the  Lord.) 

12.  I be  (preaching  from  my  heart.  . . .) 

13.  I be  done  got-to  preaching  by  the  time  (I  feel 

the  spirit . ) 

14.  I be  steady  (the  bible.) 

15.  I be  regular  (studying  the  bible.) 

16.  It  bees  (from  the  heart  of  the  holy  spirit 

abide  in  me . ) 

Future 

17.  I'll  be  done  (completed  the  most  glorious 

thing  of  my  life.) 
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18.  I'll  be  done  got-to  (almost  my  road's  end) 

19.  I will  have  BIN  done  got-to  (to  the  point 

that  Christ  and  people  all  matter  in  my 
life.  I be  done  finished  that.) 
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Informant  D 

Past 

1.  One  night,  I got  to  (thinking.) 

2.  I be  done  (thought  that  if  I go  the  next  time 

I was  gone  get  scareder  than  I was  the 
first  time  ghosses  tacken  me.) 

3.  One  night  I went-to  (my  cousin's  house.) 

4.  That  same  night  I got-to  (I  got-to  thinking.) 

5.  When  I was  a little  boy,  I be  done  got-to  (I 

used  to  be  with  my  sister's  two 
childrens . ) 

6.  One  night,  I had  done  (went  to  sleep.  . . . 

He  went  to-whipping  me.) 

7.  I had  done  got-to  (thinking  in  my  mind.) 

8.  I been  (Since  I been  grown,  I been  thinking 

over  the  same  thing.  ...  I get-to 
rejoicing.  ...  I forgived  my  stepfather 
for  all  the  bad  things  he  done  to  me.  ) 

9 . I BIN  (rejoicing. ) 

Present 

10.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  I go-to  (praying  to 

keep  from  getting  offended.) 

11.  When  I be  happy,  I get-to  (rejoicing  in  my 

soul . ) 

12.  I be  preaching  (the  word  of  God.) 
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13.  I be  done  got-to  preaching  by  the  time 

[MISCONSTRUED] ( By  the  time  I start  to 
preaching,  look  like  sometime  I can't  get 
off  so  soon  off  in  the  spirit.) 

14.  I be  steady  (rejoicing  in  the  Lord  .) 

15.  I be  regular  (thinking  and  praying  and  praying 

and  feeling . ) 

16.  It  bees  (times  when  I think  everybody  should 

consider  themself  and  come  closer  to  the 
Lord . ) 

17.  I'll  be  done  (NO  RESPONSE) 

18.  I'll  be  done  got-to  (rejoicing  at  the  time.) 

19.  I will  have  BIN  done  got-to  (doing  the  right 

thing  but  I didn't  have  nobody  to  teach 


me . ) 
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Informant  E 

Past 

1.  One  night  I got-to  (X) 

2.  I be  done  (blowed  my  top.) 

3.  I went-to  (a  dance.) 

4.  I got-to  (rejoicing.) 

5.  I be  done  got-to  (got  with  the  girls.) 

6.  I had  done  (had  to  get  back  home. 

7.  I had  done  got-to  (dancing.) 

8.  I been  (proud  of  myself  all  my  life.) 

9.  I BIN  (rejoicing.) 

Present 

10.  When  somebody  make  me  mad,  I go- to  (God.) 

11.  When  I be  happy,  I get-to  (feeling  good.) 

12.  I be  preaching  (and  I get  happy.) 

13.  I be  done  got-to  preaching  by  the  time  (folks 

got  ready  to  hear  me . ) 

14.  I be  steady  (singing.) 

15.  I be  regular  (thinking.) 

16.  It  bees  (great  to  me.) 

Future 

17.  I'll  be  done  (lived  my  life.) 

18.  I'll  be  done  got-to  (to  my  extrication.) 

19.  I will  have  BIN  done  got  to  (X). 
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